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Silver Vases 


and Flower Baskets 


The collection of sterling silver 
vases in various forms and _ sizes 
to be seen during the Spring flower 
season at the Wanamaker Store, is 
worthy of the attention of hostesses. 


From the slender, gleaming bud- 
vases, and the tiny individual 
flower-holders, up to the classically 
beautiful Greek designs, there is just 
the right thing. for every sort of 
flower. The distinctive and grace- 
ful silver baskets may be used for 
either flowers or fruit, and there are 
also massive centerpieces in bowl 
shape, with pierced tops for flowers, 
removable when it is desired to mass 
them with fruit. 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 
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Published April 22nd 
By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 


The Seed 
of the Righteous 


When you read these pages, you will feel as 
if you had bos transported to a strange, yet very 
real city and had instantly found yourself surrounded 
by a group of charming and interesting neighbors. 
Neighbors with much in them to love and to admire 
and with the foibles and weaknesses of nature which 
bring the kindly smiles of humor and, sometimes, 
for a moment, the poignant tears of sympathy. 





Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 ret. 


Tippecanoe 
By Samuel McCoy 


Tippecanoe deals with a century-old 
episode in American history, as romantic 
as anything that has ever formed a part of 
our contribution to the world’s story of 
treasures, 

A brave tale, finely patriotic, filling our 
hearts with pride for pioneer ancestors, 
brilliantly realizing nature and human 
mens eae ere Seer Mee all doubt and bickering. 

* eects by a —New York Evening Sun. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. Illustrated by R. M. Crosby. $1.50 net. 


By Arthur Stringe . 
yen prt ll WIFE By Se ee Only Relatives 


The Door of Alice Invited 
Dr ead Devine By Charles Sherman 


4 : Author of HE COMES UP SMILING 
We have to do here with the United 


TheReal 
Adventure 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


Undoubtedly the best novel of American home 
hfe that has appeared in many a year. Worthy 
of the place in every American home—an ex- 
cellent novel, sincere and true and wise beyond 





States Secret Service, with foreign Alice Devine is a love story of Miss Appleby, an aged lady, has called 
agents and international spies, with more than ordinary delicacy and her kindred together in order that she 
stolen secrets of the Army and Navy. charm, and, told by Mr. Jepson, it may choose an heir to her estate of 
The art of the author unfolds a narra- | '* of course, constantly humorous. $40,000.000. So the relatives come 
tive of absorbing interest sweeping the I'he hero is a young lord who trooping to the strange house-party. “They 


reader from episode to episode with a has, fallen heir to a group of houses are all prominent exponents of the Age 
thrill on every page. Each adventure known as Garthoyle Gardens with of Alimony. The fun comes from the 


really happens. The characters live. the stipulation that he manage the | old lady’s horror of divorce, the sup- 
The heroine is unique, combining in place himself. ‘There is excitement pression of the true relationships because 
her small person deep craft, superb | '™ each house, and se and of the hope of inheritance, and the 
courage and the heart of a child. Romance in Number Nine! subsequent embarrassment. 
Mlastrated by M. Leone Bracker Jacket Drawing in Full Color Jacket Drawing in Full Color 
12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 net. $1.25 net. 
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Fiction 

Beggars on Horseback. By F. Tenny- 
son Jesse. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

Drenched with salt spray flung upon 
the cliffs of Cornwall, soft with blown 
mist that lies along the Cornish moors, 
or bright with moonlight brooding on 
Provencal mountains, are these stories of 
the sturdy, passionate women of out-of- 
doors. 

The author is devoted to out-of-doors, 
and is always being drawn to far corners 
of the earth. She is a Londoner and 
Lord Tennyson’s grand-niece, but best 
known as the author of that delightful 
pastoral novel, The Milky Way. Her 
startling one-act play —The Black Mask 
—was recently acted at the Princess 
Theatre, New York. 


Captain Gardiner. By Robert Allen. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.35 postpaid. 


Captain Gardiner of the International 
Police is of the future. He and his lit- 
tle band of protectors, working in the in- 
terests of international peace, have plenty 
of adventures when the dangers from the 
East assault the Western world. The 
book embodies a novel idea, which is skil- 
fully worked out in an exciting story. 

Conquest, The. By Sidney L. Nyburg. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.25 post- 
paid. 

This is a book for the men and women 
who desire fiction as a stimulus to 


Sidney L. Nybery 
Author of The Conquest 








Bright New Novels for Dull Spring Days 
The Better Man 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of “‘Athalie,”’ etc. 


Stories of the woods in which the man who has justice 
on bis side is victorious—miniature masterpieces of Mr. 
Chambers’ art. More entertaining stories of love and ad- 
venture Mr. Chambers has never written, yet none more pur- 
poseful, for each is, in effect, an eloquent plea for the 
preservation of our game and our forests. 


Illustrated by Henry Hutt. $1.30 net. 


The Golden Hope 


By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 


A stirring Western romance. Two men and a woman 
battle with love in the California desert where East and 
West meet in the struggle with the irrigation octopus. The 
irresistible charm of the West is woven into every line of 
this. delightful story and the call to a wider freedom of 
life and love grips the reader from the first. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Sign of Freedom 


By ARTHUR GOODRICH 
Author of ““Gleam o’ Dawn,” “The Balance of Power” 


A romance of patriotism in which the hero, after years 
of association with small-souled, hard and cruel men, dis- 
covers his own country and rises supreme above personal 
pettiness through love and his devotion to his country’s flag. 


IWustrated by William Hottinger. $1.35 net. 


Uneasy Money 


By PELHAM GRENVILLE WODEHOUSE 
Author of “Something New” 


A book of constant chuckles. A humorous story of a 
ehase for a fortune which resulted in a happy struggle to 
avoid it. A _ delicious fantasy. Mr. Wodehouse is a 
born humorist. His fun is spontaneous—and it is clean. 
You are bound to enjoy it—whatever may be your taste in 
reading—for it is restful, and humorous and full of human 
nature. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. $1.35 net. 


Mary Rose of Mifflin 


By FRANCES R. STERRETT 
Author of “‘Up the Road with Sallie,” ““The Jam Girl” 


Mary Rose is one of the dearest little human beings 
imaginable. She just brims over with good cheer, and her 
recipe for making friends is guaranteed never to fail. Read 
how she turns a gloomy big apartment house in a selfish 
city into a veritable sun-parlor. It is a story of good cheer, 
and Mary Rose says: “The way to make friends is to be 
friendly.’ 


Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. $125 net. 


The Black Eagle Mystery 


By GERALDINE BONNER 
Author of “The Girl at Central,” etc. 
An ingenious detective story, in which clever little 
Molly Babbitts, nee Molly Morganthau of “The Girl at 
Central,” discovers the first clue. Her method of search 


and the way she reports the discovery would make a pro- 
fessional green with envy. 


Illustrated by F. D. Steele. $1.30 net. 


By Motor to the Golden Gate 


By EMILY POST 
Author of “The Title Market,”’ etc. 


A motor trip from coast to coast described by one who made it. All the 
information about roads, hotels, points of interest and all other motor @etails are 
given—and there is included one big road map of the trip, with a supplementary 
map for each day’s trip. The first and only maps made to date for the coast 


to coast trip. 32 full-page illustrations. 28 maps. $2.00 net. Ready in May. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, Pablishers, New York 
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THE SENSATION OF 1916 
Three Large Printings 
BEHOLD! 


Before Publication 
THE 


BEHOLD THE 
WOMAN! WOMAN! 


By T. EVERETT HARRE 


$1.35 net. Postage extra 


“May justly be said to surpass in vivid- 
ness, reality and human appeal any novel of 
recent years. Its true predecessors are ‘Quo 
Vadis, ‘Ben Hur,’ ‘Salammbo,’ ‘Hypatia.’ 
It is a novel of powerful religious signifi- 
cance, and bears a message for every man 
and woman.” 


MRS. MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, America’s 


great actress, says: | 
“From beginning to end I found ‘BEHOLD THE 

WOMAN’ gripping and thrillingly interesting—it is 

picturesque, vivid and DRAMATIC throughout.” 

AMELIE RIVES, the Princess Troubetzkoy, writes: 

“I find ‘BEHOLD THE WOMAN’ most interesting, full of color, and marked by a deep sincerity. 
The love with which it is done and the amazing prodigality of detail make it a most unusual vol- 
ume. The character of Mary is tragic and moving.” 

MRS. MINNA THOMAS ANTRIM, Author and Critic, writes: 

“It breathes equally of amazing genius and scholarly authority. This novel will live 
as truth lives because it films an era and a woman in pulsing pictures upon the screen of verity. 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

“The novel contains many circumstantial accounts of feasts and orgies and gorgeous pageantry 
of all kinds, of splendid palaces and gardens and thronged streets, the whole furnishing a vividly- 
colored background to the glittering figure of Mary.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Writes 
. . « . A really capital handbook . which should be read by every citizen who 
wishes to know how the men of this country should make themselves soldiers in time of need and 
how the soldiers of this country should act in time of need.” 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MILITARY SERVICE 


Prepared under the supervision of MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 
By CAPTAIN LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, U. 8. Cavalry. 
Limp Leather, $1.50 net. Postage extra. 
This will be the text-book in the summer training camps of the Eastern Army Division. It 
should be read by all classes, not only those who wish to equip themselves for military courses, but 


also those who will wish to be ready for any eventuality. It describes in detail the military serv- 
ice in all branches of the army. 


THE STRANGE CASES of MASON BRANT 


By NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS 
Illustrated in color by Gayle Hoskins, $1.25 net, postage extra. me, 


With the advance of applied science, will the lawkeepers 
be able to hold in check the lawbreakers? The author is a 
scientist of international reputation—the criminologists will 
sit up and take notice (the readers will sit up too) when they 
find the gentle art of murder developed in smearing a little 
radium within a man’s hat, thus driving him stark crazy; 
or in using a wireless current to fire a cannon, thus blowing 
a man into eternity. A more fascinating character than Ma- 
son, you'll never find—more weird problems, as suggested, 
have never been portrayed. 


THE FINDING OF JASPER HOLT 
By GRACE LIVINGSTON HiLL LUTZ 
Author of “Miranda,” “Lo—Michael!” “Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 
3 illustrations in color by Edwin F. Bayha. $1.25 net, postage 











“ 


NIGHTS 


enice—In the Aes- 
thetic Eighties 
Paris. London—In the 
Fighting Nineties 


Sixteen Ilastrations 
from and Etchings 
$3.00 net. Postage extra. 
The pleasure of association 
with equally famous literary 
and artistic friends has been 
the good fortune of the Pen- 
nells. In this absorbing book 
there is the inside history of 
an enthralling period; and an 
acquaintanceship with those 
who made it what it was: 
Beardsley, Henley, Harland, 
Editor of “The Yellow Book,” 
Whistler, etc. The illustra- 
tions, photographs, and some 
etchings by Joseph Pennell 
are unusual. 


NIGHTS 
THE CURVED BLADES 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


What do you desire in a love story? A beautiful woman 
whom you love almost as much as does the hero—a man, who 
is a man, and wins recognition through his accomplishment— 
incidents multifold and exciting—humor and fresh outdoor 
life? If these are the proper ingredients, you will like “The 
Finding of Jasper Holt.” The book is in Mrs. Lutz’s best 
manner and will add to her army of friends who are still 
reading her ‘‘Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 


ADAM’S GARDEN 
By NINA WILCOX PUTNAM 
Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Postage extra, Frontispiece. 











Hamanity Its Theme 


NEW YORK MORNING TELEGRAPH: “A 
story in which you will meet almost every type 
of character that you could find upon Manhat- 
tan Island. It is a big story with hu- 
manity its theme. Joy, sadness, humor, tears 
and laughter topple one over another, and the 
ending is as modern as anything you will find in 
modern fiction.” 


$1.35 net. Postage extra. 


“The novelist’s now-famous sleuth, Fleming 
Stone, becomes entangled in an affair of the 
heart. So there is a love story to tell, as well 
as a tragic and enigmatic secret to disclose 
eT ak The novelist spins an intricate web of 
surprising adventures. It is exciting and mys- 
serves to the end.”—PHILA. NORTH AMERI- 
CAN. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 











thought, not as an excuse for its suspen- 
sion. 

Most men go through doubting per- 
iods when they wonder whether all they 
have worked for, all the ideals for which 
they have striven, are not, after all, built 
upon false foundations. Such periods of 
doubt with the normal man do not last 
very long; there are so many distractions 
that he finds but little time to criticise 
the fundamental basis of his actions. 
When you have nothing to do but to look 
at yourself, there is liable to be a ter- 
rific disappointment. John Howard found 
it so. How he worked out his problem 
gives a strong, interesting and very 
-human tale. 


Daddy’s Widow. By Margaret Barnes 
Price. Broadway Publishing Company. 
$1.50 postpaid. 

This flippant story of Long Island tells 
of the unconventional inhabitants of: a 
rural town which seems almost apart 
from worldly contamination. “Aunt Mol- 
ly” is a particularly unique individual, 
witty and untiring in her efforts to lov- 
ingly tease “Uncle Billy;” the Deveaus, 
a charming family group, while Dr, Rus- 
sell and his sister would shine in any cir- 
cle. Sin and distress creep in to mar 
the harmony of the peaceful community 
and while storm clouds seem to break 
over the most beloved characters, the sym- 
pathetic bond which unites them all is 
most picturesque. 


Forked Lightning. By Keble Howard. 
John Lane Company. $1.25 postpaid. 

The successful play which, under the 
title of The Green Flag, has been novel- 
ized and as Forked Lightning enters the 
American fiction library. It tells the 
story of a young society girl who falls in 
love with the unhappy husband of a rich, 
coarse woman, who, in spying on her 
guilty husband, bribes her servants to 
intercept his mail and become eavesdrop- 
pers. Believing herself capable of clever 
detective work, the wife undertakes to 
culminate the investigation and after suc- 
cessfully maneuvering, she almost meets 
with the desired results. To learn the 
denouement the reader may be assured 
of a wholly enjoyable bit of entertainment 
and legal fencing. 


Hills of Hingham, The. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.25 postpaid. 

A pleasantly entertaining story of the 
“tired business man” who seeks surcease 
from labor on a small farm out in the 
country. The tale is full of amusing in- 
cidents that are related in a way to make 
the reader rock with merriment more 
than a few times while reading the book. 


Hugh Graham. By Frank S. Town- 
send. The Abington Press. $1.35 post- 
paid. 

Many true incidents and much local 
color is given this story of pioneer life 
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and the hardships endured by the set- 
tlers in Virginia and vicinity when the 
Indians and whites were hostile. Hugh 
Graham, an Irish immigrant, who had 
fied from his home land believing himself 
a murderer, joined the pioneers under an 
assumed name, and like many others 
won fame and numberless honorable scars 
in his efforts to resist his foes and aid his 
fellow-settlers in their battle for their 
rights. The spirit of brotherhood which 
appears to have existed is largely dwelt 


Sally Nelson Robins 
Author of A Man's Reach 


upon, and on this seems based the secret 
of the early settlers’ home-making. 

The book is exceptionally interesting 
although the data, if not the details, are 
not unfamiliar to most readers. 


Least Resistance, The. By Kate L. 
McLaurin. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.25 postpaid. ~ 

A'story of a woman alone—her experi- 
ences, contacts, struggles, triumphs and 
defeats. Forced to leave a worthless 
husband, the plucky little woman faces 
the world alone. Her work and her 
friends, the problems and the illumina- 
tions which come to her, the sordidness 
and the splendor which she saw—these 
are vital, real, enthralling. 

Miss McLaurin has played all kinds 
of parts from leads in “the legitimate” 
to three-a-day vaudeville. It was a tour 
over the Sullivan-Considine Circuit which 
furnished the data for the vaudeville sec- 
tion of The Least Resistance. She has 
been associated with Dorothy Donnelly, 
Edgar Selwyn, Robert Edeson and other 
well-known stars. 


Man’s Reach, A. By Sally Nelson 
Robbins. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.25 postpaid. 
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Four Notable Books Which 


The Century Co. Has Just 
Published, and Which Booksellers 
Now Have For Sale 


CHILDREN OF HOPE 


By STEPHEN WHITMAN 


Author of “ Predestined,” “Isle of Life,” etc. 


STORY with the glamor of “Trilby;” a novel of the most gracious lit- 
erary appeal. Having touched nearly all the sciences, arts and plain 
businesses, Aurelius Goodchild was always interesting, but never prosperous 
—until something quite extraordinary and beautiful happened. Then he 
and his three lovely and artistically ambitious daughters were translated 
from Zenasville, Ohio, to Florence, Italy. What happened to the Misses 
Goodchild and Aurelius—their love-stories, ambitions, joys and sorrows—that 
is the material from which the author has woven a novel of unusual rich- 
ness, humor and charm. 


6 full-page illustrations by F. R. Grager 
Price $1.40 net 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 


By ALICE DUER MILLER 


Author of “Blue Arch,” etc. 


URTON CRANE, who was young, and rich, and handsome, and a good 
sport (in the best sense of the word) found a little town below the 
Mason and Dixon line that he liked; and then he found a splendid old man- 
sion for temporary rental—with servants. And a most mysterious and fasci- 
nating group of servants they were. What happened in the old Southern 
mansion, and during the hunts and drives in the country around, the author 
has made into a delightful, swiftly moving story, enlivened with brilliant side- 
lights of humor and satire. 


12 full-page illustrations by Paul Meylan 
Price $1.25 net 


BY MOTOR TO THE FIRING LINE 


An Artist’s Notes and Sketches with the Armies 
of Northern France (June-July, 1915) 


By WALTER HALE 
Author of ‘‘An Ideal Motor Tour Through France,”’ etc. 


HE changes on the face of France. Seeing the war through the eyes of 

an artist. The most vivid pictorial account yet produced of the big 

and little events that constitute life (and death) in the trenches, and of how 

war has changed the physical aspect of France, by an author who happens 

to be at once an especially sensitive and vigorous artist, a charming writer. 

a veteran motorist, with a background of old French memories, and a friend 
and intimate of France. 


12 line drawings by the author printed in tint, and 32 half-tones 
Price $1.50 net 


GOLDEN LADS 


By ARTHUR GLEASON 


(With a chapter on “How War Seems to a Woman” by Helen Hayes Gleason, 
and an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt) 


HE thrilling experiences of the Red Cross workers serving on the front 

line with the Belgian army, sketches of the Belgian and French soldiers 

in action, and eye-witness accounts of atrocities. It is all fact—but not cold 

fact; the authors having felt things as well as seen them could not help 

writing of them with the fire of emotion, and it is safe to say that no piece 

of fiction this year will more certainly touch the finest depths of the reader's 
heart than this true story of the “Golden Lads.” 


16 full-page illustrations 
Price $1.30 net 
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@ A book of Militant Peace. 
off the face of the globe. @ A confession of faith for 
the American people during and after the war. @ A book 
to cheer you up about human nature. Net, $1.50. 


LIFE AND GABRIELLA 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Did You Read 
CROWDS’? 


vt WE 99 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 
@ Advertising war 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


It is pleasant to note Miss Glasgow’s story pf a woman's courage, a work of 
the first literary merit, is also the best selling book in America according to the 
April “Bookman” and “Publishers? Weekly’’ statistics. Net, $1.35. 


By STANLEY WASHBURN 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


The Agony of Warsaw and the Russian 

. An authoritative first-hand account 
of the Eastern campaign by the correspondent 
for the London Times. Maps, etc. Net, $1.00. 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 


HER HUSBAND’S PURSE 


By the Author of ‘‘ Martha of the Mennonite 
Country,"’ etc. new novel of the amazing 
Pennsylvania Dutch told with genuine humor. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.35. Second Printing. 


“1 Want to See Things—and Do Things—and Live Things! ’’ 


GEORGIANA— 


' Justa human, lovable,worth- 
while American girl. 


She is old-fashioned enough 
to believe in home. 


She looks on love as the | 
gleam to follow through life. [| 


She has her dark moments, 
her longings for a larger life 
than a country village has to 
offer, but her will to win 
happiness out of what is at 
hand is stronger. 


Illustrated in Color. Net, $1.25 


Georgiana Warne does 
“live things!” 
The far-away outside world 
breaks in upon her and the 
Great Adventure of her life 
begins. 
A story of love and of work 
j and of play under the 
} country sky. 
A “home” tale, true to the 
highest ideals,and as refresh- 
ing in its sentiment as Mrs. 
Richmond’s “The Twenty- 
fourth of June” and “ Red 
Pepper Burns.” 


Just Out. At All Bookstores. 


UNDER THE COUNTRY SKY 


A New Story by GRACE S. RICHMOND, “‘ Novelist of the Home ’’ 


NEW PLAYS in the 
DRAMA 
LEAGUE SERIES 


HOBSON'S CHOICE 
—Brighouse 
THE APOSTLE—Loyson 
THE MOTHERS 
—Hirschfeld 
A WOMAN’S WAY 
—Buchanan 
MY LADY’S DRESS 
Knob! 


adventure,"’ 
Frontispiece. 


THE TRAIL OF 

THE TORCH —Hervieu 

A FALSE SAINT—Curel 

YOUTH —Halbe 
Each net 75 cents 


Bound in boards. Send 
for Complete List 
of Titles, 


Net, $1.25 
Two books coming, to be ready about May 15th. 
By Eunice Inoue! series WILD ANIMAL WAYS 


Another lightning conductor story by C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Roberta of Roseberry Gardens 
By FRANCES DUNCAN 
A story which should appeal to every lover of romance, 


of gardens, and of humor. Those who read ‘‘ My Garden 
Doctor’’ will know the treat in store forthem. Net, $1.25. 


STAMBOUL NIGHTS 
By H. G. DWIGHT 
Notable stories of Turkish life. 
The New York Tribune com- 
ments: ‘‘ The whole book is 
— lauch packed with strange, entrancing 


Author of ‘*My Garden Doctor” 


CALIBAN 
By PERCY MACKAYE 
The Shakespeare Masque, the 
feature of the Tercentenary 
Celebration in New York. Suit 
able for community perform- 
ance. Send for circulars. 


Paper, net, 50c; Cloth, net, $1.25 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR DISCOVERS AMERICA 


Garden City 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


New York 








A new author has come out of Virginia, 
and with her.a story that is quick with 
the spirit and life of the Old Dominion, 
beautiful girl, blooded thoroughbreds and 
men with a devil-may-care attitude. li 
is a temperance story without a trace of 
sentimentalism, a love story that rings 
true on the human heart; a story of out- 
door life, work, play, youth and age, mod- 
ern in characterization and plot, ancient 
in an eternal heart appeal. 

There is brightness, laughter, sun- 
shine and all the attributes of a happy 
story on almost every page. Its main 
intent is great with purpose, and the 
book is uplifting to a higher, worthier 
life, 

Stamboul Nights. By H. G. Dwight. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 postpaid. 

A volume of short stories—tales of the 
East—most of which have appeared in 
different magazines. One of them The 
Leopard of the Sea, was chosen as one of 
the best twenty-one stories of last year. 

Administration of President Hayes, 
The. By John W. Burgess. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 postpaid. 

Mr. Burgess has felt for a long time 
that justice has scarcely been done Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, and therefore, after de- 
livering a series of lectures on the sub- 
ject of Hayes’ administration, utilized the 
material gathered for that purpose to 
make the present book, which is a very 
complete interpretation of the influences 
which affected a certain portion of our 
history and the man who as Chief Execu- 
tive stood for the highest and most im- 
portant influence of all. 


Biography and History 


Century of the Renaissance, The. By 
Louis Bateffil. Translated by Elsie Fen- 
nimore Brickley. With an introduction 


H. G. Dwight 
Author of Stamboul Nighis 
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by John Edward Courtenay Bodley. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A new volume is The National History 
of France, edited by F. Funck-Brentano. 
These books are taking their place among 
standard literary works of historic im- 
portance. 


Day by Day With the Russian Army. 
By Bernard Pares. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50 postpaid. 

An official British Observer with the 
army of the Czar, Mr. Pares is now able 
to present a graphic account of the great 
war on the Eastern front. He covers the 
period from October, 1914, to July, 1915, 
and provides a complete narrative of the 
first Warsaw campaign, the battle of 
Dunajec, and the retreat of the Russians. 
His notes are of such value that the 
British paper hails them as a part to be 
of permanent history—they are surely 
interesting and make plain some of the 
little known facts. 


In the Wake of the War Canoe. By W. 
H. Collison. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Adventures among the savage Indian 
tribes of the Pacific coast, edited by the 
Archdeacon of Metlakahtla, out of the 
experience gained in forty years of work 
in the midst of these tribes. 


Making of Modern Germany, The. By 
Ferdinand Schevill. A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25 postpaid. 


Six public lectures by a University of 
Chicago professor. They take up the his- 
tory of Modern Germany—“The End of 
the Elder Germany,” “Frederick the 
Great,” “Napoleon,” “Progress and Re- 
action,” “Bismarck and the Unification,” 
and “Germany Since Her Unification.” 
These are ample appendixes for students. 


Mastering of Mexico, The. By Kate 
Stephens. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 postpaid. 


This is founded on the account of a 
writer of the sixteenth century and with 
this as a foundation Miss Stephens pre- 
pares a most illuminating story of the 
first conquest of Mexico. Her book is 
rich in valuable data and is peculiarly 
timely, of course. 


Personal Experiences Among Our 
North American Indians from 1867 to 
1885. By W. Thornton Parker, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. 


A collection of magazine articles by a 
man who has had wide experience among 
the North American Indians. His many 
years of labor with the Red Men; his 
deep understanding of their characteris- 
tics; his feeling for their struggle against 
overwhelming odds, all enter into a most 
remarkable interpretation of Indian char- 
acter and life. 


Strasbourg. By Paul and Victor Mar- 
gueritte. E, P. Dutton & Co. $1.35 post- 
paid. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


*‘A Really Successful Novel’’ 


THE BELFRY 


A New Novel by May Sinclair 


Author of ‘‘ Three Sisters,’’ ‘‘The Divine Fire,’’ etc. 


“A fascinatingly interesting story 


human beings.” — Boston Transcript. 


. a perfect picture of real 


Vivid, unceasingly readable, another notable achievement of its distin- 


guished author.”—N. Y. Tribuno. 


Now in the Fifth Edition, $1.35. 





Other Excellent New Novels 


THE ABYSS 
Nathan Kussy’s New Novel 


‘A strong novel, realistically and dra- 
matically told.” 
—Phila. North American. $1.50 


THE SHEPHERD of the NORTH 
Richard A. Maher's New Novel 


‘** Has vigor and originality . . . the 
Bishop is a most lovable and noble char- 
acter.’""—The Outlook. $1.35. 


THE RUDDER 
Mary S. Watts’ New Novel 


**Mrs. Watts is one of the most cour- 
ageous and sympathetic chroniclers of 
American life."—N. Y. Post. $1.50. 


THOSE ABOUT TRENCH 
Edwin H. Lewis’ New Novel 


‘A striking novel . . . unusually ex- 
cellent and most interesting.” 
—The Bookman. $1.35 





The Best Poetry of the Year 


GOOD FRIDAY 
AND OTHER POEMS 
John Masefield’s New Book 
** Here is beauty of impression, beauty 
of expression, beauty of thought and 
beauty of phrase.'"—N. Y. Times. 
Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 


THE GREAT MAZE 
THE HEART OF YOUTH 
Hermann Hagedorn's New Poem and Play 
‘“*A work of force and wonder, built line 
by line to passionate life.” 
—N. Y. Times. $1.25 


BATTLE AND OTHER POEMS 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson’s New Book 


** Vivid pictures of the life of the soldier, 
interpreting the hidden emotions of the 
battlefield."' $7.25. 


SONGS AND SATIRES 
By Edgar Lee Masters 
Author of “ Spoon River Anthology’* 


**Mr. Masters reveals a new and strik- 
ing phase of his art.” 
Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50. 





Readable New Books on Current Topics 


The DIPLOMACY of the GREAT WAR 
Arthur Bullard’s New Book 


‘“‘Entertainingand informing . . . well 
worth the study of all Americans who love 
their country.""—N. Y. Times. $1.50. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 
By John Dewey 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 


A revealing statement of the ideas im- 
plied in a democratic society and the ap- 
plication of these ideas to the problems of 
the enterprise of education. 7.40. 


THE WAY OF MARTHA 
AND THE WAY OF MARY 
Stephen Graham's New Book on Russia 

The true heart and mind of Russia, by 
one who has lived with the people and 
knows their strange and beautiful coun- 
try. Illustrated, $2.00. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER 
By Ashley H. Thorndike 
Professor of English, Columbia University 

A volume of large interest to readers of 
theatrical history as well as to students of 
Shakespeare. 

With unusual illustrations. $2.50. 





Jack London’s New Novel 


THE LITTLE LADY mm BIG HOUSE 


“A novel of large significance and unquestionable interest, executed 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK’ 


_ with the fine finish, even the fine flourish, of an indisputable master.” 


—Book News Monthly, $1.50 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


DORAN BOOKS To BE READ NOW 


These are the days of the testing of genuine demo- 
cracy. There are three classes of books to be read 
carefully by every intelligent citizen— 


I. Those dealing with domestic problems of defence and 
preparation. The real text-book on this subject is Theodore 
Roosevelt’s FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART: 
a clarion call to intensive citizenship, regardless of party. 
Net $1.50 
II. Those dealing with the actual problem of invasion and 
war—a possible if not probable event. Cleveland Moffett’s 
book (just ready), THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA, presents 
the matter squarely and accurately. (It has the approval of 
chiefs of the Army and the Navy.) It is a romance to be con- 
sidered most seriously. Illustrated. Net $1.50 


Ill. Those telling of the trials and the devastation we must 
study to escape. Here are some of the most vivid and inform- 
ing of recent books: THE RED HORIZON, by Patrick 
MacGill, done with the skill of portraiture of his famous 
**Children of the Dead End’’ (Net $1.25); MY H ME IN 
THE FIELD OF HONOUR, by Frances Wilson Huard—the 
story of the looting of a wonderful home in the Aisne Valley 
(Illustrated, Net $1.35); WHAT GERMANY THINKS, by 
Thomas F. A. Smith, is a genuine interpretation of the mind 
of non-military age nye bye $1.25); AMONG THE RUINS, 
by Gomez Carillo, is the first-hand statement of a Spanish 
war-correspondent (Net $1.50). 


But all is not war and politics. There remain the 


entertaining books—the genuinely attracting novels. 
These you should review at your book-shop— 


THE AMATEUR Charles G. Norris 


An Important American novel of contemporary life. Net $1.35 


A_SENTIMENTAL DRAGON Nina Larrey Duryea 


Delightful comedy of Americans conquering social Paris. Net 61.25 


OLD JUDGE PRIEST Irvin S. Cobb 
Cobb's famous and beloved Kentucky judge. Net $1.25 
LOVE IN YOUTH Frank Harris 
A light, modern tale of love—by an acknowledged genius, Net $1.26 


THE LEAST RESISTANCE Kate L. McLaurin 


The career of a clever, pretty woman who fought alone, Net $1.25 


THE S. S. GLORY Frederick Niven 


A romance of fealism—a sea-yarn that is intensely realistic, Net $1.25 


GOLDEN GLORY F. Horace Rose 
Exploring an untouched fleld—Africa before the white man. Net $1.25 
THE BELOVED TRAITOR Frank L. Packard 


A powerful drama of genius, struggle and love. Net $1.25 


GOSSAMER G. A. Birmingham 


Brilliant, humorous, clever study of an international financier, Net $1.25 


THE OAKLEYITES E. F. Benson 


The story of a big-souled woman—with fascinatin; comedy relief, Net $1.35 


THE IMMORTAL GYMNASTS Marie Cher 


It will enchant you—an exquisite but not trivial fantasy Net $1.25 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK S:iinines aks 
Splendid tales, full of color, vigor, glow of life. Net $1.25 
And two delightful books on out-of-doors—intimate both of them: 
CHILD AND COUNTRY Will Levington Comfort 


Child-culture, rose-culture—and Will Comfort all over! Net $1.25 
THE WINDOW IN THE FENCE Harriet Brankheret 
How two clever, interesting people made dreams come true. Net $1.25 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 
Publishers in America tor HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Upon the advice of Stanley J. 
Weymann this stirring story of the siege 
of Strasbourg during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war was translated into English. 
The horrors are too vividly portrayed. 
We learn how war was waged in the nine- 
teenth century: the enemy’s fire was 
directed “not against ramparts and sol- 
diers, but the civilian population,” the 
first victims being women and children, 
while homes were burned and points of 
historic interest were wantonly destroyed. 
Such lawlessness was condoned by the 
reigning powers. 

Throughout the volume one loses sight 
of the fact that these episodes are inci- 
dents of a war dating back half a cen- 
tury, for they seem characteristic of pres- 
ent-day tactics. 


War Letters of An American Woman. 
By Marie Von Vorst. John Lane Com- 
pany. $1.50 postpaid. 

Someone has said that Miss Van Vorst 
found herself when she went to France 
as a Red Cross nurse. Certainly her ex- 
periences have been such as would broad- 
en and strengthen the mind and charac- 
ter of any woman. These letters recount 
some of the things she has witnessed. 
They are vivid, intensely sympathetic and 
always alive with interest. The illustra- 
tions are from photographs and are illu- 
minating, 


War Lords, The. By A. G. Gardiner. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A library edition of a volume of essays, 
the subjects of which include the Kaiser, 
King Albert, General Joffre, Asquith, 
Francis Joseph, the Grand Duke Nicho- 
las, Victor Emmanuel, Gustav, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, General von Bern- 
hardi, President Wilson and Lord Fisher. 
Each subject is made to provide an 
interpretation of national spirit, and inci- 
dentally the part of each in the War is 
set forth. It is an able book and full 
of historic value. 


Camp Fires in the Yukon. By Harry 
Anton Auer. Stewart & Kidd Company. 

This author is an explorer and hunter 
of big game. This book tells some of his 
unique adventures in the world of the 
Yukon. There is much that is exciting 
in the narration and a good deal that is 
in nature of a revelation. Practical and 
useful information abounds in the book 
and the illustrations are very beautiful. 


Dune Country, The. By Earl H. Reed. 
John Lane Company. $2.00 postpaid. 

This is'a new field for a travel book, 
if such it may be called. It is rather a 
volume of sketches, the subject of all of 
which is a picturesque and little known 
part of the country—the sand-dune reg- 
ions of Lake Michigan. The author de- 
scribes the place and the people and adds 
some sixty excellent drawings. It is a 
handsome book and full of a fresh inter- 
est. 
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Jerusalem. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by W. P. Baines. David McKay. 
$2.50 postpaid. 

One of Loti’s most exquisite interpre- 
tations of the spirit of place, to which 
are added a wealth of illustrations in 
eight beautiful color plates from draw- 
ings by John Tully Love. A true gift 
book—real literature and real art brought 
together in a form that the lay reader 
can enjoy and take profit from. 


San Diego Garden Fair, The. 
Eugen Neuhaus. Paul Elder & Co. 

A very handsome volume prepared 
from the author’s impressions of the 
architecture, sculpture, horticulture and 
other aspects of the Panama California 
International Exposition. The pictures 
on the back are exquisite reproductions 
of photographs in sepia and the volume 
presents an artistic appearance that is 
well borne out in the really valuable text- 
matter. 


By 


Educational 


Dictionary of Universal Biography, A. 
By Albert M. Hyamson. E, P. Dutton 
& Co. 

This is a dictionary of biography of 
all ages and peoples, a stupendous piece 
of work, with pronunciation given and 
a descriptive line for each subject. Quite 
the biggest thing of the kind in existence 
and sure to prove of immense reference 
value to the student. 


Select Prode of Robert Southey. Edi- 
ted, with an Introduction, by Jacob Zeit- 
lin. The Mbcmillan Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

A very companionable selection of por- 
tions of the prose work of the poet 
Southey. It is the first collection of the 
kind and will recommend itself to the 
student. 


Treatise on Hand-Lettering, A. By 
Wilfrid J. Lineham. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $3.50, postpaid. 

This is one of the “Directly-Useful”’ 
technical series. It gives examples of 
lettering by hand for architects, sur- 
veyors and students of mechanical draw- 
ing, and it presents a complete outline 
of the whole subject in a form readily 
grasped. 


Religion 
Grace and Power. By W. H. Griffith 
Thomas. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 
A small devotional volume, full of good 
messages for the practical Christian. 


Man: God’s Masterpiece. By Frank 
Crowell. R. F. Fenno & Co. 


Another of the very numerous protests 
published of late by ardent Christians 
against the tyranny of creed and dogma 
and an earnest plea for a return to a 
religion based on the life and teachings 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘“‘The Way of an Eagle’’ 


‘The Knave of Diamonds’’ 


Color Frontis 
560 pages 
$1.50 net 


“Fight? I’ll fight you with pleasure, but I 
shall probably kill you if I do. Do you want 
to be killed”? So it opens—this most absorb- 
ing of E. M. Dell’s successful novels, and the 
reader's interest is held in breathless anticipa- 
tion to the very last of its 560 pages. 


Young authors who want big circulations 
can learn from Miss Dell’s good fortune that 
it is not knowing a publisher or going in for 
freak advertising that gets great sales, but 
writing—well, “The Bars of Iron”. 

—London Evening Post 
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DID YOU READ 


‘The Peacock Feather” 


Here is a new story by the same author quite as charming, 
quite as romantic, quite as profoundly sympathetic, 





“A thrilling romance.” — Boston Globe. 


The Wiser Folly 


Color Frontispiece $1.25 net. 
“A beautiful romance is the best description.” —Rochester Post Express. 


“The people and the charming way in which it is told make this story one of 
the pleasantest we have come across.’’—New York Sun. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


London 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


INTRODUCING 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 


A GREAT, NEW NOVEL OF 
AMERICAN LIFE 


By Cameron Mackenzie 
Formerly Editor of “‘McClure’s Magazine” 
Illustrations by Alonzo Kimball 


Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart says: 


“MR. AND MRS. PIERCE seems to me 
an achievement little short of marvellous 
for a first novel. It is real and strong.’’ 


A brilliant story of domestic, social and financial life 
in New York—the kind of situations men and women 
we all know have to solve—with the sparkle of 
romance and modern adventure. 


Mrs. Pierce, young, attractive, ardent, happily married, deter- 

mines to elevate her husband financially and socially—and 

finds that business, in which she plays no part, has a 

vital effect upon the most important things of her life. 
12mo, $1.35 net. 


oF Re. Light 


Cay weer 
oN 7 R $1.00 net That 


A bright, witty Lies 


comedy of modern ¢ 
American life, with all 
the brilliance of touch and 


dramatic power of surprises for 
which Mr. McCutcheon is famous. 


THE SECOND 
COMING: A VISION 


WHAT WOULD 
CHRIST ecg: ie 


SAY OF THE WAR? KUMMER 
And HENRY P. JANES 


A hint in this little book. 12mo. 50 cents, net. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. New York 








of Jesus. The author frankly accepts 
the teachings of science as to evolution, 
but believes it all the more necessary to 
seek God in sincerity and truth not 
through forms and intermediaries, but by 
doing His commandments. A healthful 
book. 


Rhythmic Studies of the Word. By J. 
M. Cavariess. The Abingdon Press. 

The second volume of poetry founded 
on Biblical texts by one who is some- 
times called the Poet Laureate of Kan- 
sas. As in the first volume there is no 
effort to transliterate into meter after 
the manner of Tate and Brady. The 
texts simply furnish the theme. There 
is more poetical merit and less of mere 
preaching in these verses than might be 
expected. 


Twelve Gates. By James H. Snowden. 
The Abingdon Press. 

A booklet which has for its sub-title 
“A Study in Catholicity.” This is a brief 
and pleasing call to Christian unity by 
a clever use of the twelve gates in the 
Holy City as described in the Apocalypse. 
It is a cheerful little volume brimming 
over with Christian charity and seek- 
ing to demolish some supposed obstacles 
to the Christian life. 


Work and Teachings of the Apostles, 


The. By Charles Foster Kent. Charles , 


Scribner’s Sons. 

A volume in the Historical Bible, in- 
tended as a service-book and text-book 
for colleges and seminaries. As a man- 
ual for teachers’ training classes these 
books are among the best obtainable, if 
not the best. 


Poetry and Drama 


Apostle, The. By Paul MHyacinthe 
Loyson. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Number Fifteen in the Drama League 
series. The introduction, by Professor 
George Pierce Baker, places “Pére Hya- 
cinthe” in line with the younger Dumas 
and Brieux. 


Georgian Poetry, 1913-1915. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 

Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, 
Walter de la Mare, Wilfred Wilson Gib- 
son, John Masefield, Harold Munro and 
James Stephens. 

Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and 
Lyrics, The. Edited by Charles Welsh. 
Dodge Publishing Company. $2.50, post- 
paid. 


A very complete collection, carefully ’ 


annotated, of verses from Irish sources 
and by Irish writers. All the Irish poets 


‘| of any importance are represented in the 


selections which have been painstakingly 
edited to form a most useful compendium. 


Melinda and Her Sisters. By Mrs. O. 


H. P. Belmont and Elsa Maxwell. Rob- 
ert J. Shores. 
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sical features. It was first produced at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on February 18, 
1916. A few pleasing lyrics by Miss 
Maxwell are included in the small vol- 
ume. 


Open Road, The. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

To many dwellers of the city cooped in 
by sky scrapers, this book will come as 
a fragrant breeze from the country. The 
simplicity of the poems, their genuine 
naturalness and the sheer sweetness of 
the style, will bring back some of the 
joys of childhood, and make the reader 
forget for a little while the call of daily 
toil. 

Profiles. 
postpaid. 

One of the poems in this book, “Road- 
side Rest,” has been translated into the 
Chinese. It has also been included in 
Mr. Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine 
Verse: 

A number of the poems are written in 
the unrhymed cadences made popular 
through Amy Lowell and others. The 
author, however, has found his inspira- 
tion not so much in the French school of 
Vers Libre, as in the older form of the 
classical Japanese. 

Mr. Ketchum is well known to the 


By Lucy E. Abel. 


By Arthur Ketchum. $1.00, 


readers of the “Atlantic Monthly,” “The 


Forum,” “Everybody’s Magazine” and 
other leading literary periodicals. 
Quinney’s. The Play. By Horace 


Annesley Vachell. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

The four-act comedy based on Mr. 
Vachell’s novel of the same name. It 
enjoyed a phenomenal run at the Hay- 
market Theater, London, and played to 
delighted audiences in New York. 


Songs of the Soil. By Fenton John- 
son. Privately published. 

Inspired by the American Negro, the 
author depicts life among the most ro- 
mantic, imaginative race in brief verses, 


some in dialect. To properly describe the | 
negro one must be familiar with him on | 


the plantation or levee, in his cabin, the 
slave market and under no circumstance 
must his religious beliefs be ignored as 
in this “he is no hypocrite.” With such 
a field, the author has readily “unearth- 
ed a wealth of buried traditions” and at- 
tractively set forth phases of history of 
the colored race with all its natural 


pathos and “humor of a vivid imagina- | 


tion.” 


Yearnings. By William E. Phipps. 
cents, postpaid. 


“Poetry is a passion rather than a 


A clever play, with some graceful mv- | 








75 | 


purpose” was the assertion of the great | 


literary genius and poet, Edgar Allan | 


Poe. And this principle is corroborated 


by poetry for poetry’s sake in Yearnings. | 


The author, an attorney at Medford, 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


NEW | DISTINCTIVE 


FICTION 


THE BLIND MAN’S EYES 


By WILLIAM MACHARG and 
EDWIN BALMER 
A remarkable murder-mystery story, the 
chief character of which is a blind lawyer 
with an uncanny power of perception. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


THE HEART OF 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 


By EDFRID A. BINGHAM 
.A wholesome western story of a woman’s 


untiring love and devotion. 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net. 


AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Thefts that follow the trail of a wealthy 
American in London, baffle the police, and 
will thrill and amuse the reader. 
Illustrated. $1.30 net. 


THE PHANTOM HERD 


By B. M. BOWER 


An illuminating insight into the difficul- 
ties of making a moving picture—the 
Happy Family risk their all to “ screen” 
the real west. Frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


HELD TO ANSWER 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 


**Grips the attention like a promise of good 
fortune.” — Chicago Herald. 


5th EDITION. $1.35 net 


BOOKS 


A Graphic Picture 
of the Present War 


MY FOURTEEN 
MONTHS AT THE 
FRONT 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON 


An American boy’s baptism 
of fire—one of the most stirring 
accounts of life at the front yet 
writen. 


Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


SOULS 
ON FIFTH 


By GRANVILLE BARKER 
A satire on social life in Fifth 
Avenue as the author sees it. 


Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 


SIDE-STEPPING 
ILL HEALTH 


By EDWIN F. BOWERS, M.D. 


Shows how to retain good 
health; how to cure all of the 
common ailments, étc. 


Cloth. $1.35 net. 


BURGESS rrave QUADDIES marx 


THE BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


XI. THE ADVENTURES OF BUSTER BEAR 
XIl. THE ADVENTURES OF OLD MR. TOAD 


Illustrated by Harrison Cady 
Each, 50 cents net. 


These two titles of spirited Animal Stories make the series now number 


12 volumes. The set boxed, $6.00 net. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY 


By MARY S. STIMPSON 


The interesting life stories of such people as Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of 
Wellington, Drake, and others, for children 8 to 13. Jilustrated. $1.00 net. 


Publishers 
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ADVERT.SING SECTION 


ON APRIL 29th 
With the Spring Breezes and Apple Blossoms Comes 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S oy ieee Romance 


Viviette 


GA tale of love amidst 
apple blossoms, April show- 
ers and glorious sunshine. 


@ A dramatic love story of 
two brothers and one girl, 
showing how jealousy is 
the destroyer and love the 
restorer of the happiness of 
hearth and home. 


Four Illustrations in Full Color by EARL STETSON CRAWFORD 


Cloth. 
Readable Spring Novels 


STRUCK 
BY LIGHTNING 
By BURTON KLINE 


The comedy of a violent love affair 
played by a prominent man before 
the chilly stares of Social Boston. 


Net, $1.30 


HEARTS AND FACES 


By J. MURRAY GIBBON 


The romance and excitement of 
an artistic career, with scenes laid in 
Paris and Scotland. Net, $1.35 


THE GOLD TRAIL 
By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Blue Lagoon,’’ ‘* The 
Pearl Fishers,"’ etc. Net, $1.30 
A stirring tale of hidden treasure 
in the South Seas with an absolutely 
new interest. 


THE FAMILY 
By ELINOR MORDAUNT 
Author of ‘‘ Bellamy,"’ “‘ The Rose of 
Youth,"’ etc. Net, $1.35 
A remarkable study of the life of 
an English country squire and his 
numerous progeny. Vivid and real. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


12mo. 


$1.00 Net 
Vital Spring Books 


ESSAYS AND 


LITERARY STUDIES 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Author of “‘ Literary Lapses,’’ ‘‘ Sunshine 
Sketches,’ etc. Net, $1.25 
Refreshing essays dealing with the 
vital things of contemporary life and 
literature, and illuminated throughout 
by Prof. Leacock’s singular gift of 
humor and kindly satire. 


PLAYS of the NATURAL 
andthe SUPERNATURAL 


By THEODORE DREISER 
Author of ‘‘‘ The Genius,’’’ “‘ Sister 
Carrie,”’ etc. Net, $1.25 
“Of power to move the heart and 
spirit like a living flame.” 
—-Chicago Herald. 


THE DUNE COUNTRY 

By EARL H. REED 

With 60 illustrations by the author. Net, $2.00 
“A rare book; a book for pure en- 

joyment, beautifully built. It arouses 

unapologetic enthusiasm.” 


—wN. Y. Sun. 


THE CRIMES of ENGLAND 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “* Heretics,"’ ‘‘ Orthodoxy,”’ etc 
Net, $1.00 
A keen and philosophical criticism 
of Anglo-Germanic ideals and rela- 
tions, 


Publishers NEW YORK 








Oregon, has spent a good deal of his 
time in cultivating the Muse and his best 
efforts are published in this volume. 


Juveniles 


Book of Magic, The. By A. Frederick 
Collins. D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

A book that will afford much enter- 
tainment to young folks. It explains 
simple tricks for pastime hours and gives 
excellent instructions and illustrations. 


Keepers of the Trail, The. By Joseph 
A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

The leather stockings of Kentucky give 
the principal feature of this tale, which 
is alive with exciting situations and un- 
expected climaxes. It is a new volume 
in the “Young Trailer’s” series. 


Mary Frances Garden Book, The. By 
Jane Eayre Fryer. John C. Winston 
Company. $1.50, postpaid. 

A complete garden cut-out book, 
through the agency of which Mary Fran- 
ces and Billy, and all their many little 
friends may review acquaintance with 
the fairies and learn how to grow and 
love flowers and how to enjoy the birds 
and the bees and the butterflies. The 
book is entirely practicable as a guide to 
garden-making. 

Purple Pennant, The. By Ralph 
Henry Barbour. D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 

The story of the winning of a schoo) 
pennant. The story is full of the right 
kind of college spirit, and has a lot of 
incidents that will send the thrills run- 
ning up and down a manly boy’s back. 


T. Haviland Hicks, Junior. By J. Ray- 
mond Elderdice. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

Hicks needs no introduction to those 
boys who have followed his career with 
interest since his precious days of cub- 
hood. His most recent exploits in col- 
lege athletics will only increase the en- 
thusiasm of his friends for him. For the 
present Hicks has given up the life of 
a butterfly and has settled down to do 
his college a real good turn, for a change. 

Shades of the Wilderness, The. By 
Joseph A. Altsheler. D. Appleton & Co. 

A new Civil War story for boys, writ- 
ten as this author always writes, whole- 
somely and well. 


M iscellaneous 


A-B-C of Golf. By John Duncan Dunn. 
Harper & Brothers. 50 cents, postpaid. 
’ One of the popular little A-B-C man- 
uals, full of good suggestions for the 
golf-player, especially if a beginner. 

American City, The. By Henry C. 
Wright. A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 
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One of the “National Social Science” 
series, small handbooks of excellent pur- 
pose and carefully prepared by recognized 
authorities, This book begins with an 
examination of the purpose of the city 
and the reasons for its location, then 
passes on to its form of government, its 
system of finance, its care of its citizens 
and its opportunities for education. Spe- 
cial cities taken up in some aspect are 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis and Boston. 


American Government and Majority 
Rule. By Edward Elliott, Ph.D. Prince- 
ton University Press. 

Professor Edward Elliott, of the Uni- 
versity of California, believes in democ- 
racy and thinks we do not have enough 
of it in this country. He has felt im- 
pelled to write his views of our govern- 
ment, past, present and future, and after 
reading it with care one comes to the 
conclusion that he is arguing in a circle. 
In his preface he points out that the pur- 
pose of his volume is to show “the fact 
that the people of the United States have 
been hindered in the attainment of 
democracy, or the rule of the majority, 
by the form of government through which 
they have been compelled to act.” Ac- 
cording to our author the fathers who 
framed the Constitution have kept the 
American people “cribb’d, cabin’d, and 
confin’d” because they have not given 
the majority sufficient power. In fact, 
he thinks that the popularity of a repub- 
lican form of government has blinded 
people to the fact that democracy has 
greater blessings in store and that we 
ought to modify our systems so as to 
give greater power to the people. 

Of course, we are obliged to think that 
this author is affected by the recent con- 
duct of California in politics. That state 
has done many things which are new, 
but are not yet established as worthy 
of indorsement. In fact, we learn that 
the Californians themselves are not 
wholly satisfied. The only value of this 
book is that it gives an academic view 
of the situation and a college professor’s 
view of remedies. 


Blackest Page of Modern History, The. 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents postpaid. 

A study of the facts and responsibili- 
ties of the Armenian troubles of 1915. 
This is a call to end the atrocities that 
have sent thousands of Christians to hor- 
rible deaths chiefly in the name of re- 


ligion. Mr. Gibbons makes a ringing | 


appeal to the civilized world—especially 
to America. 


Book of Belgium’s Gratitude, A. John 
Lane Company. $2.00 postpaid. 

A big book comprising contributions 
from all of Belgium’s illustrious sons and 
daughters—Maeterlinck, Huysmans, the 
younger Rousseau, and many more. The 
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(With the heroine in boots) 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 


Author of “The Melting of Molly” 
and other successes 


Three Printings Before Publication 
Fourth Printing in Press 


A Review in The Book News Monthly says: 


Miss Deviess goes into a new field of characterization in this her new novel. The typicai 
surroundings for a Daviess novel are here—Harpeth Valley and the people who live there—but 
the heroine is not only unusual for this author, but she is unusual for novels in general. Her 
distinctly Frepch point of view, combined with the instinct for true Americanism which she 
has inherited, give her a decidedly fresh charm. Her indomitable spirit, bound to win success 
in the face of every probability of defeat, urges her to an action that is worthy of the most 
colorful romance. Her disguise as a boy places her in the class with Rosalind; her sense of 
humor, her little streak of honest earnestness, gift her with a quality that is constantly a 
delight. Her adventures are worthy a piece out of real life. 

The Daredevil will please with its gay excitement, its continual promise of unusual and 
exciting developments, and its fulfillment of those promises at the appropriate time. This 
perhaps the biggest character that this author has created, and the story into which she has 
put her shows a growth in art that is worth noting. 


NORMA BRIGHT CARSON—Book News Monthly 
Cloth, 12mo. Frontispiece and wrapper in colors. $1.35 net. 


At All Bookstores WD Reilly & Britton 


‘ Publishers Chicago 








ABOUT 
MISS MATTIE MORNNIGGLORY 


Lilian Bell’s latest novel, an inspiring love 
story, of which The Lewiston Journal 
says: “One gets a whiff of lilacs, a breath 
of early springtime in the charm that sur- 
rounds Miss Mattie Morningglory * * * 


who gives herself to those who have some- 


how missed the joy of life. She moves 
serenely through the mud of scandal, gath- 
ering the children in her arms and cleansing 
them from all impurities. The blossoming 
of her own love story is charmingly told.” 


At all Bookstores. Net $1.35 
RAND MCNALLY & Co., - - CHICAGO 
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The 
Beasts of 


TARZAN 


Another chapter in the ape-man’s 
thrilling career—the greatest of 
all Tarzan stories. Tarzan 
again returns to the jungle and 
plunges into more hair-raising 
adventures, so vivid and start- 
ling as to leave you breathless. 








a. C. McCLURG @& CO.. Puplisners 


yyw. professional or amateur, like THE Epitor, the 
every-other-Saturday journal of information for literary 
workers. THE EpirTor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


ROM the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Bigelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made THE EpiTor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Epitor helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THE Eprtor I read aroused 
) in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 
hundredth part of what I learned from THe Eprror, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[* addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
- of the art-trade of writing, Tue Eprror prints each fortnight news of 
markets of all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
post-card, second serial and other rights of already published manu- 
scripts is a feature. 


"T HE regular departments are “The Literary Market,” “The Experience 
Exchange,” “Questions and Answers,” “The Plot and Idea Forum,” “The 
Rhetorical Corner,” and “Considered Trifles.” 


N° writer can afford to be without the pleasant, inspiring and profitable 
fortnightly visits of THe Eprror. 


ONE YEAR (26 fortnightly numbers) cost $2.00; single copies are 10c. 
each. 
THE EDITOR 


RIDGEWOOD New Jersey 
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book has nine color plates and twenty- 
four black-and-white pictures by Belgian 
artists. 


Costumes and Scenery for Amateurs. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.75 postpaid. 

A very complete descriptive handbook 
for amateur theatrical arrangements. By 


| an experienced costumer for the stage, 


the book is valuable as a practical help 
to those less experienced. 


Crimes of England, The. By Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. John Lane Company. 


| $1.00 postpaid. 


The well-known Chestertonian wit is 


| strongly in evidence in the introductory 


chapter of “The Crimes of England.” 
Chesterton heads it “Some Words to 
Professor Whirlwind,” and it is so 
laughter-provoking that the reader is a 
little disappointed because the rest of 
the book goes on in less amusing vein. 
The author’s argument is that though 
England is far from a blameless nation, 
Germany is wide the mark in the particu- 
lar accusations she makes. Therefore he 
purposes, he tells Professor Whirlwind, 
providing “a catalogue of the real crimes 


| of England.” And these “real crimes,” 
| it appears, all involve some relation of 
| England with Germany, some toleration 
| of Prussianism when there should have 


been opposition. 

Mr. Chesterton appears to be thor- 
oughly conversant with English political 
history, which fact invests his work with 
a certain definite value; and the char- 
acteristically brilliant style is positive 
guarantee that it will not bore. 


Curiosities in Proverbs. Classified and 
arranged by Dwight Edwards Martin. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 postpaid. 

Unusual adages and sayings of all 
lands and periods brought together. A 
very interesting piece of research work, 
sure to afford delectation to many read- 
ers and furnishing some really new in- 
formation in the field of folk-lore. 


High Lights of the French Revolution. 
By Hilaire Belloc. The Century Com- 
pany. 

The idea of Mr. Belloc, who, by the 
way, is known as perhaps the greatest 
authority in English on the subject of 
the French Revolution, has been to select 
the most vivid episodes of the great up- 
heaval, connecting them with prefatory 
notes briefly sketching the intermediate 
course of events. The episodes thus 
chosen include the Revolt of the Com- 
mons, the Flight to Varennes, the storm- 
ing of the Tuileries, the Execution of 
Louis XVI, and Lafayette and the Fall 
of the French Monarchy. In literary 
qualities the episodes are comparable 
with those of Carlyle, and they are un- 
questionably marked by a less prejudiced 
point of view and greater precision in 
matters of fact. The narrative style is 
picturesque, and the fifty or more illus- 
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trations, which are reproduced from 
paintings and engravings of the period 
described, form a unique collection. 
Hilaire Belloc has been called “the most 
entertaining intelligence at present at 
work in the field of English letters.” He 
is descended from one of the Girondins 
of the French Revolution, who barely es- 
caped the guillotine at the time of the 
Terror, from an Irishman who was one 
of Napoleon’s Colonels, and from the fa- 
mous Dr. Priestley. He was born July 
27, 1870, the son of a French father and 
an Irish mother, grew up in the south of 
England, was educated under Cardinal 
Newman and at Balliol College, Oxford; 
served his apprenticeship to journalism 
under W. T. Stead and his apprentice- 
ship to arms in a French artillery bar- 
rack; was a member of the British Par- 
liament from 1906-1910, and has been 
since 1911 head of the English depart- 
ment in East London College. He is one 
of the most voluminous of living Eng- 
lish writers. He has written more than 


forty books in twenty years, comprising | 


history, biography, poetry, fiction, satire, 
humor, travel, politics and _ political 


economy, criticism, and rhymes for chil- | 


dren. Some of his best-known books 
are Marie Antoinette, The Servile State, 
and On Everything. Since the beginning 
of the war he has made still another 


career for himself as a profound critic 


of military strategy. 
Holders of Railroad Bonds and Notes. 


By Louis Heft. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00 postpaid. 


A very complete study of the rights | 
and remedies of those who hold railroad | 


bonds. Purely technical in terms and 
of use principally to those interested in 
the subject through past or prospective 
experience. 


Impressions of the Art at the Panama- 
Pacific Exhibition. By Christian Brin- 


ton. John Lane Company. $3.00 post- | 


paid. 


This is a handsome book, containing | 


many excellent reproductions of pictures 
shown at the California Exposition. 
There is also a chapter on the San Diego 


Exposition and a most interesting intro- 


ductory Essay on “The Modern Spirit in 
Contemporary Painting.” 

Many of the plates are in full color; 
the remainder are sepia prints of a very 
artistic character. Gari Melchers’ 
“Skaters” gives the frontispiece, and 
among the more notable pictures are: 
“The Windmill,” “Dancing the Grapes,” 


“The Fruit Pickers,” and “The Foun- | 
tain,” by Frank Brangwyn—all decora- | 


tions, and in the foreign paintings, “The 


Procession,” by Ettore Tito. Most of | 


our more prominent American painters 
are represented. 

In addition, there are wonderful re- 
productions from photographs of build- 
ings at the Fair, night effects and sculp- 





SOME SCRIBNER FICTION 


NAN OF MUSIC 
MOUNTAIN 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 


Illustrated in color 
By N. C. WYETH 


























“It is a romantic story because it 
deals simply and realistically with the 
fine, true, elemental things of life, and 
sees them with fresh, and reverent 
eyes.”—N, Y. Times. 


“There is never a dull moment in 
the tale. By this book Mr. 
Spearman has added materially to his 
stature as a teller of tales of the great 
West in its lawless days."—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 


$1.35 Net 


THE PORTION OF A CHAMPION 


By Francis o Sullivan tighe 


A THRILLING ROMANCE OF FIFTH CENTURY, IRELAND 


“It certainly is good robust reading, with a touch in it of the childhood of the 
world, of brave men and shrewd blows, of physical prowess, desperate daring and 
the love of one beautiful woman.”—N, Y. Tribune. 


$1.35 Net 


THE SYMPHONY PLAY 


As the movements of a sonata or symphony form a perfect whole, so “Billy Boy,” 
‘The Mother,” “The Brother” and “The Lady With Wings’’—the four one-act plays of 
this volume form a perfect whole, aud are, as the author explains, “related in color 
and tone and progressive meaning.”” They are beautiful bits of fantasy and of life. 


$1.00 Net 


FATHER BERNARD’S PARISH 
By Florence Olmstead 


An intensely sympathetic novel revealing the romance of the life of the poorer peo- 
le in a great city of mingled races. It is a story of New York—not of Fifth Avenue, 
roadway, or Wall Street—but of the tenement districts with their comedy and trag- 

edy, and, above all, the clash and commingling of nationality. 


$1.25 Net 














THE LONG ROAD HOME 
By Ralph D. Paine 


The New York Times says: “It is an interesting, well-related tale, with plenty of 
action, occasional touches of humor, a fine, manly hero; a clear-headed, strong-willed 
heroine, and some likable minor characters.” 


Mlustrated, $1.35 Net 


REMATING TIME 


By Jesse Lynch Williams 


THE CONSCRIPT MOTHER 


By Robert Herrick 


This beautiful story of the devotion of an 
Italian mother to her soldier son in the 
days just before and after Italy's entrance 


This inimitable amusing story of the 
“happy divorce,” by which four utterly 
mismated and quite unhappy persons are 
interchanged and plunged suddenly into a into the war is perhaps the finest bit of 


seventh heaven, is one of Mr. Williams’ | short fiction the European conflict has pro- 
most characteristic stories. duced. 


50 Cents Net 50 Cents Net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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tural features of the Exposition. The 
text-matter is vastly illuminating and 
deeply interesting. 

Is War Diminishing? © By Frederick 
Adams Woods and Alexander Baltzly. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.00 post- 
paid. 

A study of the prospects of peace 
through a study of the conditions of war 
as now existing. A very able examina- 
tion of facts and a clear-cut effort at 
prognostication as built upon the facts. 


Joyful Star. By Emelyn Newcomb 
Partridge. Sturges & Walton. $1.25. 

Indian stories by a writer familiar 
with the field. Very picturesque and 
possessing no small charm. 


Neglected Points of Auction Bridge. 
By Carl Ehlermann, Jr. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 50 cents postpaid. 

We did not know that there still were 
neglected points, but this author earn- 
estly points them out, and as earnestly 
endeavors to show us how to avoid them 
or how to correct them. 

Our Early Wild Flowers. By Harriet 
L. Keeler. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A pleasing little manual for the ama- 
teur and school botanist, especially ap- 
propriate for spring wood studies and 
those early rambles in the country that 
give inspiration to the city dweller. 

Philosophy of Painting, The. By Ralcy 
Husted Bell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 
postpaid. 

This is a comprehensive study of the 
growth of painting from prehistoric 
times. The author writes a detailed 
“Theory” of painting; describes the 
origin of painting; informs us concern- 
ing prehistoric painting, and from there 
on discusses various schools of painting: 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, Roman, Early 
Christian, Gothic, Renaissance, Cis-Rhen- 
ish, French, Spanish, Landscape, Modern 
Painting and closes on chapters that 
cover “The Secret of Stained Glass” and 
“The Secret of Old Masters.” 

This is an unusual piece of work, care- 
fully and earnestly prepared by a scholar 
of high standing, and presenting a sum 
of knowledge singularly near exhaustive 
in a way that is interestingly readable. 

Principles of Labor Legislation. By 
John R. Commons and John B. Andrews. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.00 postpaid. 

One of the Citizen Series, books of 
more or less technical value, discussing 
current economic, social and industrial 
problems in a comprehensive but under- 
standable way. Some of the points cov- 
ered in this volume are: “The Labor Con- 
tract,” “Individual Rights,” “The Laborer 
as Debtor,” “The Laborer as Creditor,” 
“The Laborer as Competitor,” “Maximum 
Daily Hours,” “Unemployment,” “Safety 
and Health,” “Social Insurance.” The 
information is up-to-the-minute and is 
carefully classified and arranged. 
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THE FALLS BRIDGES 
FAIRMOUNT PARK, PHILADELPHIA 
These two bridges, starting close together and spreading 
out like a fan, add a great deal of beauty to the upper 
Schuylkill River, in the Park. They are extremely picturesque 
at night, with the trains hurrying across above, while deep, 
wavering reflections in the water below add an element of 


beauty and mystery 
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Gate of Ghent, Bruges 


of to-day; that story has been written in deeds more elo- 

quent than any words of tongue or pen. Historians 
have dwelt at length upon the commercial importance of this 
country in the past, when it was the home of powerful princes 
and nobles, when to its seaports came the products of all lands 
and from whence went forth rich cloths, carpets and linen from 
the Flemish looms, wood carvings and gold and silver wares, 
making the towns of Ghent, Bruges and Antwerp among the 
wealthiest in Europe. In the fifteenth century Bruges led the 
commerce of Belgium, ships from the ports of all nations com- 
ing up the River Reye even to the Grande Place. Later, the 
commerce of Bruges, for several reasons, was shifted to the 
wider harbor of Antwerp, and many millions of ducats’ worth of 
merchandise, from Ghent, Malines and other and smaller towns 
of Belgium, was borne upon the Scheldt to the sea and thence 
to such remote lands as Persia, India and Arabia, as well 
as to the nearer ports of England, Spain and Portugal, 


[’ IS not the purpose of this paper to speak of the Belgium 


all of these nations being customers of the merchants of 
Antwerp. 

In such wise the historians of the past have written of 
the glory of Belgium; to my mind the glory of this low-lying 
but high-thinking country is to be found in the treasures of art 
and architecture in her ancient towns, chiefly the-work of her 
own sons, and in the character of her citizens, frugal, indus- 
trious, liberty loving, and brave as their own Lion of Flanders. 

It was our good fortune, some years since, to reach Ant- 
werp by an evening train, and so we had our first impression 
of this ancient city under the witching spell and glamour of 
the night. Standing in the Place Verte, the next morning, 
however, we were still under the spell of old Antwerp, so filled 
is this square and the streets around it with associations: of 
the past. The glories of the Place Verte are its statue ‘of 
Rubens, and its fourteenth-century Cathedral, which contains 
some of his best work. In another respect we were fortunate, 
in these first days in Antwerp, in having as our guide a little 
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Harbor of Antwerp 


chasseur from the hotel where we were stopping, a devoted 
son of Antwerp, who knew just where to take us,—where 
the best view of the Cathedral was to be had: not from 
the Place Verte, he said, but from the Marché aux Gants. 
From this small triangular space nearby, we not only enjoyed 
the beauty of the west front of the CathedraP and its fine 
central portal, but we also saw an old well over which is a 
wrought-iron canopy attributed to Quentin Matsys, who was 
a worker in metals before he became an artist. This canopy is 
rich in legendary lore and contains a figure of Brabo, or 
Brabbau, flinging away the hand of Antigonus. Again, in the 
center of the Grande Place, we came upon a statue of the 
mythical hero Brabo, who is said to have meted out what may 


be considered even-handed justice to the giant Antigonus, by 
cutting off his hand, in return for his exactions of a toll from 
all vessels entering the Scheldt under penalty of cutting off 


the hand of the skipper. From this legend of the Hand 
Werpen, or hand-throwing of Brabo, is said to have 
come the name of this city, Antwerpen, Antwerp. Later 
we saw the hand of good luck, or justice, upon many buildings 
in Antwerp. 

As if to bring before us a sharp contrast between ancient 


Place Verte 
With statue of Rubens 
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and modern Antwerp, our little guide led us by the 
Marché au Lait to the beautiful old Church of St. 
Jacques and then by winding ways to the busy, 
bustling. harbor, where huge docks, wharves and 
quays, stretching for several miles down the right 
bank of the Scheldt, made Antwerp, for many years, 
one of the great seaports of the world. As late as 1911, 
according to Mr. Willard C. Brinton, Antwerp was sec- 
ond to New York only in world commerce. 

From the handsome stone promenoir we had a 
fine view of the harbor, and the turreted, medieval 
castle, which is one of its chief ornaments. In this 
castle. of the Margraves and Dukes of Brabant, the 
Inquisition once held its grewsome sessions. The 
promenoirs of Antwerp add much to the-pleasure of 
its outdoor life and are only equalled in charm by 
these of Ostend. As we made our way through nar- 
row old streets and by-ways to the Grande Place, we 
met many “dogs of Flanders,” patient creatures! some- 
times driven by women and again by boys, as in 
Ouida’s charming tale of Nello and Patrache. 

In the Cathedral, standing before Rubens’s can- 
vases, we were again reminded of poor little Nello, who so 
longed to see these works of the great master, and was never 
able to behold them until death was already darkening for him 
the light of life. Art critics have been able to pick many flaws 
in these great pictures of Rubens; we found them noble and 
inspiring, especially the central scene of “The Descent from 
the Cross,” in which the faces of St. John and Mary Magdalene 
shine forth in rare loveliness. Rubens is said to have repre- 
sented the faces of his two wives in this picture, as in his altar- 
piece at St. Jacques. If this is the case, theirs was beauty well 
worthy of being thus preserved, although a French lady who 
stood beside us considered the faces of the Marys trop mon- 
daine. Perhaps they are; buc the light which falls from the 
figure of the dead Christ upon the group beneath the cross, 
seemed to us to spiritualize and glorify the faces of all who 
were gathered there. 

Many mornings could be spent in studying the art treas- 
ures of the Cathedral and its wood-carvings; among these is a 
pulpit of exquisite workmanship—too ambitious in design, as it 
is supposed to represent all nations of the earth, but very beau- 
tiful in its detail of birds, flowers and delicate tracing of 
climbing plants. In the old Church of St. Paul in the street 

of the Soeurs Noires, we found even more wonderful 
carvings on the renaissance choir-stalls of the con- 
fessional, which, although comparatively modern, are 
charming and graceful in design and treatment, as 
are the wood carvings at St. Jacques. In this church 
of: St. Jacques is a vast altar piece by Rubens 
of the Madonna and Child containing many figures and 
in the artist’s most florid style. The effect of the rich 
jeweled windows of old glass is especially lovely, the 
colors beyond anything that modern art has been able 
to attain. 

Later, in the Musée Plantin-Moretus, it was our 
privilege to have a glimpse of the family and business 
life of old Antwerp. To wander through this beautiful 
house, filled with handsome furniture, tapestries and 
paintings, and in and out of the spacious rooms, which 
looked as if their occupants had just left them, brought 
before us vividly the life of a leading Flemish citizen 
of the sixteenth century. In the printing and com- 
posing rooms are proof-sheets that look as if they had 
just come from the hands of the printer, and old mis- 
sals and medieval manuscripts, and etchings from the 
works of the masters, so wonderful and so beautiful 
that we spent all of one morning in the Musée Plantin, 
and so left little time for the glories of the famous 





picture gallery with its many works of art. 
If the narrow, winding streets and old houses of 
Antwerp often drew our thoughts back to an earlier 
time, in Brussels we lived continuously in the twentieth 
century, so fully does the modern note dominate this 
“little Paris,” and this despite the beauty of its 
churches, its galleries and its wonderful old houses, 
with their richly gilded facades. Even with these antiqui- 
ties offered to us I must confess that we turned from 
the ancient buildings and pictures of Brussels to its 
lovely parks and fascinating shops. It was only in Ghent 
and Bruges that we were once more close to the 
heart of old Belgium. We reached Ghent on Sunday 
to find it en féte; the streets and squares thronged with 
peasants from the country, and citizens of Ghent, all 
eager to see the procession, which was well worth seeing, 
being quite brilliant, headed as it was by a troop of 
horse, the riders bearing aloft the banners of Church 
and State. The peaceful Lamb and the Lion of Belgium 
floating together in the breeze, formed a strange contrast 
suggestive of the millennial peace which is far removed 
from the Belgium of to-day. From the procession in 
which the Lamb was so much in evidence, we turned to 
the Cathedral of St. Bavon, with its masterpiece by 
the Van Eyck brothers, the “Adoration of the Lamb.” 
This vast canvas is most impressive, with its many figures, rich 
coloring and devotional spirit, an expression of the mystical 
religious spirit of the fifteenth century, with remarkable 
touches of realism, as when God the Father is represented 
wearing the triple crown of the Pope, the crown of earthly 
sovereignty at His feet. The details of this polyptych are ex- 
quisite, with the delicate church spires in the distance, the beau- 
tiful foliage, the clear sky and the marvelous coloring of the 
robes of the cardinals, priests and angels. The Lamb is the cen- 
tral figure and with Him are “one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand, having His Father’s name written in their foreheads.” 
The canvas really contains over two hundred figures. After 
seeing this work of the Van Eycks, we were prepared to enjoy 
their paintings, which are among the marvels of the Bruges 
Academy. One altar-piece was especially interesting to us of 
the Madonna and Child, with St. George in the act of 
presenting his namesake, Canon George, to “Our Lady.” In 
this picture St. George is a very handsome young man in 
armor of exceeding richness, and as he makes the presentation 
he lifts his hat, or casque, with the jaunty grace of a courtier, 
. while with the other 

hand he supports the 
Red Cross banner, a 
banner that has be- 
come, in later years, 
the symbol of mercy 
and helpfulness to 
all nations. Although 
the Madonna and 
Child are less beau- 
tiful in this picture 
of Jan Van Eyck’s 
than in many others, 
there is in it an in- 
tensely human ele- 
ment, and the fact 
that the Canon holds 
in his hand a pair of 
eye-glasses, like 
those in fashion to- 
day, adds a touch of 





modern, everyday 

life to the scene. 
Pulpit in the Cathedral The richest 
Aatwerp treasures of Bruges 


THE GLORY THAT WAS BELGIUM 





Altar and Confessional of St. Paul 


Antwerp 


are to be found in the Hospital of St. John, with its Gothic 
exterior and charming court-yard. Here is enshrined the arm 
of Ste. Ursula in a rich reliquary upon whose sides Memling 
has portrayed in fine, strong lines and in jewel-like colors, the 
romantic journeyings and tragic death of the British Princess, 
Ursula, and her maidens. This exquisite work is only equalled 
by that of some of the great Italian artists and if less finished 
than that of Fra Angelico, to which it has been compared, it 
excels the work of the saintly Frate in human interest, and in 
the beauty of its landscapes and buildings. The paintings 
in the Academy, Hospital and Churches of Bruges would hold 
our attention for many days were not the call of its streets 
and waterways so alluring. By canal and foot-paths, we ex- 
plored the charming nooks and corners of this ancient city, 
never being able to decide which of the gates and quays was 
the most beautiful. The Porte des Maréchaux claimed our al- 
legiance first, but later our affections wandered to the Porte 
de Gand, or Gate of Ghent, and between the charms of the 
lovely Quai du Rosaire and the equally lovely Quai Verte, and 
several other quays, we were hopelessly undecided. 

We lived in the middle ages in Bruges, turning from its 
medieval castle, marked by a golden lion, known as “Au Lion 
de Flandres,” to its 
famous Belfry, the 
sign manual of the 
city’s freedom, its 
beautiful Hétel de 
Ville, and other me- 
morials of the import- 
ance and opulence of 
this old town to its 
many churches and its 
thirteenth century 
Béguinage. 

Not far from the 
Hospital of St. John, 
and appropriately sit- 
uated upon the Street 
of the Holy Ghost, we 
came to the Church of 
Notre Dame, where 
is Michael Angelo’s 
beautiful marble of 
the Virgin and Child, 
for which Horace 
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Walpole offered many thousands of florins. Then, and since, 
through all the changing years, Bruges has held fast to her 
storied treasures,—long may they be hers! 

In,@ closed chapel of Notre Dame are the, richly gilded 
and decBrated tombs of Charles the Bold and his daughter, 
Mary of Burgundy. The recumbent figure of the Princess 
upon the tomb is very lovely. To history Mary of Burgundy 
is knoyyn as the grandmother of the great Emperor" Charles V. 
but we may also think of her as the young wife and mother, 
killed&by a fall from her horse at twenty-five while*hunting 
with ker husband, and ever after mourned by Maximilian, who 
if falsé"to the Belgians was ever true to the wife-of his youth. 

Brussels and Ghent, we left reluctantly,“knowi that 


many of their wonders were unexplored; but in Bruges we 
stopped, day after day feeling more keenly the spell of its en- 
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chantment each hour of our stay, and this despite the fact that 
frequent showers pursued us by day and the mosquito haunted 
our slumbers by night. Such contretemps as these fall away, 
as:fhe years go by, and as we look back upon the Bruges of 
1904 and 1912, nothing but the beauty and historic interest of 
this old town remains in our thoughts. We see it again, as 
we last beheld it, bathed in the evening light, its canals shining 
like silver, the soft browns and grays of its houses deepened 


.to red in the sunset glow, its Chapelle du Saint Sang showing 
«a facade of pure gold, while across the Grand Place the Carillon 


of the famous Belfry sent forth its sweet notes, in memory of 
the freedom and prosperity of ancient Bruges, and perchance 
as a prophecy of the freedom and prosperity that may in the 
future, when the war-clouds have passed by, come to this city 
and this kingdom. 


The Books of Anne H. Wharton 


A Resume of Works of Rare Historic and Literary Values 


N the course of a number of years Miss Anne Hollings- 
I worth Wharton has made herself an authority on matters 

of American history—particularly of the Colonial and early 
Republican periods—and has demonstrated her ability to turn 
European travel to account through the medium of finely illus- 
trated, brilliantly descriptive volumes dealing with the treas- 
ures of Italy, France and England. She has also tried the 
novel with no small 
success, as witness 
A Rose of Old Que- 
bec, 

The most im- 
portant work that 
Miss Wharton has 
done has undoubted- 
ly been her studies 
of Colonial life in 
America. Her Salons 
Colonial and Repub- 
lican is a compre- 
hensive volume of 
biography, tracing 
the American salon 
from its roots in 
England—with such 
women as Lady 
Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu—to its firm es- 
tablishment as an 
integral part of 
early social life in 
America. Very excel- 
lent characteriza- 
tions of Mrs. Rush, 
Mrs. Carleton and Mrs. William Wallace: come from Miss 
Wharton’s pen; while a vivid picture of that colorful life which 
gives the background for such stories as Hugh Wynne is af- 
forded by one who has made all the facts of the time her own, 
and has then given expression to her sympathetic understand- 
ing of the salient features of those groups of men and women 
who made Colonial days and the days of the early Republic a 
period rich in mental growth and spiyitual development. Toa 
great number of readers these pageS*out of the past must come 
as fresh revelations, since so few of our writers have the 
knowledge or the inclination to interpret them for us. Miss 
Wharton had done her work with commendable thoroughness, 


Anne H. Wharton 
Photograph by Goldensky 


and her direct style makes a deep appeal to those who realize 
the value of historical information, but do not care to pore 
over forgotten tomes in search of it. In other words, Miss 
Wharton has done a tremendous amount of digging to find for 
us the real gems of an important era, and she displays them 
for our delectation with an indisputable charm. 

The book on the salons has a companion in Social Life in 
the Early Republic, which takes up a rather different group of 
a somewhat later period. Here we have the social life of 
Philadelphia, New York and Boston, as well as the cities of 
the South, reconstructed for us, with the story of how Wask- 


Susan and Phoebe Anne Ridgway 
From Salons Colonial and Republican 











ington came to be the capital eiscy 
of the United States. The ad- | 
ministration of George Wash- 
ington, with its social phases; 
the evolution in social life 
marked by the passage from 
Washingtonian dignity to Jef- 
fersonian simplicity, and the 
democratic gaiety of the reign 
of charming Dolly Madison, are 
all set before us. 

Miss Wharton’s studies in 
Colonial history gain an addi- 
tional completeness from three 
other books on the period which 
give an even greater attesta- 
tion to her very special knowl- 
edge than do those already 
spoken of. Her Colonial Days 
and Dames, and Through Co- 
lonial Doorways, are excellent 
small presentations of valuable 
bits of picturesque historic 
knowledge. By means: of 
Through Colonial Doorways 


we are admitted to such bril=_- = ae 
From, Engtish Ancestral Homes of Famous Americans 
he 


liant pageants as that. of the 
famous Meschianza, held in 


Philadelphia during Revolutionary days, and the renowned" 


Philadelphia Dancing Assemblies, at which gathered all ‘the 
world of the elite. Balls in the Quaker City and in New York, 
which have become a part of the history of this country, are 
described, and the founding of some of our important organiza- 
tions, as, for instance, the American Philosophical Society, are 
recorded. 

Colonial Days and Dames is devoted to brief sketches of 
people and customs. There are chapters on “Weddings,” “Old 


From Italian Days and Ways 
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Landmarks,” “Colonial Dames” and “Early Poetesses.” 

Heirlooms in Miniatures brings together descriptions of a 
unique collection of miniatures that have descended from early 
times through families who trace their beginnings back to the 
first days ‘Of America. The work of artists like Benjamin 
West, John Singleton Copley, Peale and Gilbert Stuart is dis- 
cussed, and surviving examples of their art are described and, 
in some instances, reproduced. 

All of Miss Wharton’s historic works are notable for their 
illustrative matter. She has had unusual advantages—through 
her connections—to gather together representative pictures, 
and she has been most earnest in her desire to illuminate her 
text with these pictures. 

Miss Wharton’s most recent contribution to historic litera- 

ture is her English Ancestral Homes of Famous Americans, 
published in the fall of 1915. This takes up the English homes 
of the Washington 
family, the Penns, and 
others of the famous 
American lines who 
had their root in Eng- 
land, and whose an- 
cestral homes are still 
to be found there. 
This book naturally 
mingles history with 
travel, and a most de- 
lightful narrative re- 
sults, for while Miss 
Wharton writes his- 
tory entertainingly; 
she makes travel a 
truly enjoyable fact. 
This book is also most 
beautifully illustrated 
from fresh  photo- 
graphs, 

The distinctively 
travel books written 
by Miss Wharton in- 
clude Italian Days 


and Ways, In Chateau From In Chateau Land 
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Land and An English Honeymoon. In these the author has 
chosen to make the narrative read like a story, utilizing im- 
aginary characters to tell the tales and provide the descrip- 
tions. Italian Days and Ways makes visits to a hundred haunts 
of literary and historic interest in sunny Italy; while An Eng- 
lish Honeymoon introduces us to a long line of out-of-the-way 
English corners such as the Lorna Doone country and the 
English Lake Country. 

In Chateau Land takes us on a visit to the wonderful 
chateaux of France—to Blois and Chenonceaux and Chinon, 
and all the rest of that picturesque group. And Miss Whar- 
ton’s historic sense has been so fully developed through her 
colonial research work, that we get an accuracy in these books 
which is sometimes missing even in the most charming descrip- 
tive works that touch upon these same subjects. 
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Miss Wharton’s most pleasing attempt at fiction is found 
in A Rose of Old Quebec, which relates the story of Mary 
Thompson’s unfortunate love-affair with Lord Nelson. The 
scenes are laid in London and Quebec, and Dr. Johnson, Miss 
Burney, Mr. Boswell, Mr, Burke and Sir Horace Walpole are 
among the characters introduced. 

Taken all in all, the collected books of Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton place to the credit of a woman still in her prime a 
group of books exceptionally sound as regards historic truth 
and not a little above the average as regards literary charm 
and romantic interest. Many of Miss Wharton’s books have 
gone into numerous editions, her colonial works reaching as 
high a point of distribution as the thirteenth and sixteenth 
editions. No greater recommendation as to their value could 


Sonnets 
By J ohn Bartlett 


I. 
HY should I fear, though Time with dread Decay 
Conspire his bond to Beauty to annul, 
Canceling the fair impress with the dull 
Traces of his effacing hand? His sway 
Holds not in sequence, since ever the quest 
Of Beauty shall prevail, how oft repressed: 
Though the sweet, unsullied flowers that fill 
Bright Spring with promise of delight, e’en now 
Shrink at the Summer’s am’rous touch that mocks 
Their blush of vernal hope; yet Summer clings 
To fond Nature with voluptuous arms, till 
Youthful Autumn, with his luscious lips, brings 
Greetings with a kiss upon her matron brow, 
Twining rich clusters ’mongst her changing locks. 


II. 
HE spindle and the distaff of thy fate, 
Thou may’st perchance control but, not the shears 
Of destiny. From mingled threads of tears 
And joy, from snarled and tangled cords of hate, 
From silken filaments of love, from hues, 
All bright with colors of thy happy hours, 
Or sadden with the shades that grief imbues, 
Thou may’st life’s tapestry unfold, with flowers 
Which fairer look against umbrageous leaves; 
Or web perplexed, where darkness does confuse 
The light and one naught of design perceives. 
But what thou weav’st, or good or seeming ill, 
"Tis Time determines what thy work achieves, 
Its purpose and the measure it shall fill. 





Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


A Half-Length Sketch 
By Harrison Ss. Morris 


a double rap perhaps you would be asked to enter, and be 

greeted by Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton, whose wel- 
coming face, full of cheer, and beaming with intellectual kind- 
ness, would make you feel at home without measure. 

Such is her characteristic; she gives you the essence of 
home by her hearth, or in her books, and if you once go to 


I YOU lifted the knocker of a Colonial Doorway and gave it 
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Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


either you will want to go often. She comes of a long, long 
line of gentlefolk who have cultivated tranquil habits and who 
have loved books; who have used sympathy in understanding 
those of similar inclination; who have mingled with those who 
take kindly to conversation rather than to noisy sports. 

So far back does her line of ancestry reach that tradition 
has it connecting somewhere with the Philip, Lord Wharton, 
who was painted so handsomely by Van Dyck—that noble por- 
trait hanging in the Hermitage at Petrograd; and later, but 
still early enough, to that Duke Wharton of rather bad repute 
in the days of Marlborough. 

But there are plenty of broad-brimmed Quakers in her 
lineage to make up for a bad Duke. She carries her race back 
to the Joseph Wharton whose house stood on the Delaware in 
Southwark, where the celebrated Meschianza of Major André 
was tourneyed and danced in 1778, when the red-coats held 
Philadelphia and the Quaker belles allowed their patriotism to 
ooze out in the arms of the British officers. Mayors and Gov- 


ernors are in her family line, and starched prudery as well 
as heroic virtue. Hers is a typical family of Pennsylvania 
Friends of high station, wealth, worldly possessions, and edu- 
cation not unmingled with Scotch-Irish strains. If she has not 
remained a Friend in her religious connections, it is perhaps to 
follow a not uncommon habit of the people called Quakers, 
who, tired of no ritual at all, fly to the reverse. 

That knocker of antique type might lift itself into your 
hand on Locust Street, where Miss Wharton now lives, and 
you would walk in by hospitable invitation and see plenty of 
evidences that her books are a reflex of her life. She has sur- 
rounded herself with relics and pictures of that early age, so 
stiff in form, yet so rich in memories, and she will discourse 
to you in that genial absence of learning that is more learned 
than you know, from miniature to portrait, from heirloom to 
volume, in a gentle flow of talk that would read like a page of 
her books. She has her facts fast in her mind. She never 
wants assistance to a date, or author, painter, patriot or belle 
of the past. With all the activities of the social women of our 
busy day she is also the repository of the best facts of those 
other days which she, more than anyone else, has taught us to 
honor and understand. 

I wonder if the gentle or even the rapid reader realizes 
how much has gone to the making of those delightful budgets 
of historic gossip that give Miss Wharton her fame? They 
seem easy to write because they read so engagingly, so smoothly, 
so unhesitatingly. But each page has cost research, travel, and 
reading that would astonish you if they could all be laid out 
to view. Years of work over dusty records, groping into for- 
gotten corners, ruining eyes over pot-hook manuscript—all are 
in those pages; but there is a good deal besides. There is the 
instinct of the recorder of history. For history owes its best 
resources to those full minds, like Miss Wharton’s, that furnish 
themselves with facts from hidden byways and search out 
biography from its forgotten hair-covered trunk, or its secret 
closet behind the panels. 

She has dealt with the realities of our history as few have. 
The ponderous historian gives you opinions based on, what she 
furnishes him. She deals with the sources and takes you into 
Martha Washington’s kitchen or into the gossipy boudoir of 
Dolly Madison. No 
hard words or writ- 
ing by rote in her 
chapters; they run 
on like the chit-chat 
of the tea-table, and 
when you have fin- 
ished you feel the 
flavor of very good 
company, both hers 
and the society’s she 
has brought you 
into. 

It is for this 
reason that her 
books have gathered: 
to them a host of 
pleasant friends who 
welcome each new 
volume as a fortu- 
nate guest; and 
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among such are not a few fellow-authors whose names count. 
For instance, Sir George O. Trevelyan, great-nephew of Ma- 
caulay, and historian of our American Revolution, writes warmly 
of Miss Wharton’s books: “My work owes something of real 
value to your researches and narratives. . . .” 

And Dr. James Dudley Morgan, of Washington, D. C., 
one of the leaders at the Capitol in historical research, says: 
“TI have not as yet had the full opportunity to read your recent 
valuable book entitled Social Life of the Early Republic, but 
from what I have seen of it from several examinations for pur- 
poses of reference and information, I consider it by far, the most 
correct and entertaining collection of facts about our home 
social relations and about the Federal City, that I have ever 
had the pleasure of reading.” 

But the chief chorus of approval for Miss Wharton’s work 
comes from her readers all over the English-reading world. 
They know her as the author of books they enjoy and they 
know her as the founder, among other patriotic women, of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames of America. From 
this little beginning in 1891 has burst into flower the great 
National Society which now. includes the thirteen original 
States, and has formed Associate Societies in nearly every 
one of the States of the Union. Naturally she has been His- 
torian of the Order, both national and local; who so abundantly 
furnished as she with learning and the ability to sustain it! 
And other honors have fallen to her, like the judicial office of 
making award among the Colonial and Revolutionary objects at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition; but this is only the crown 
that follows worthy labor. It is in her own achievements in 


letters that Anne Hollingsworth Wharton is going to live; and 
with her, enduring because of her, will also live many traditions 
of old Philadelphia and its rigid but pleasant life, of Martha _ 


Green Tree Cottage and Inn 
At Duffryn Mawr. Pa., where Miss Wharton has done much of her writing 


Washington, of the city of Washington, of the homes of noted 
Americans in England, and a cluster of other delightful facts 
which might have gone glimmering if her industry and talent 
hag@ not rescued them. 

f Miss Wharton had not loved Philadelphia, perhaps more 
thaf its many sins deserve, she would not have felt the inclina- 
tion for delving in its history which has so enriched and edu- 
cated all of us in our own traditions. We knew the larger 
facts; she has filled in the fascinating detail, the human equa- 
tion, and has really, as no one else has ever done, not even 
Watson or Mease, linked us with our past. We were once 
“some pumpkins” in story and drama:‘and especially in art. 
The glory has departed, but we can live a Jong:while on our past 
alone, and this is what Miss Wharton is.enabling us to do. 

All honor and gratitude to her and ni—y her pages grow 
as fast as her readers. ee 


Interior of the Bungalow Which Stands 
Near the Green Tree Cottage 


Night 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


‘ NE night, when each low breeze was like a sigh, 
I paced my garden walks with bended head, 


And when at last I turned, I chanced to spy 
A white moth sleeping on a red rose bed. 


"Twas very still around; the sky was clear; 

The moon was big and white and lit the p'ace. 
So softly I knelt down and leaned to peer 

Upon the wonder there before my face. 


It never moved, though closer still I came. 
Its snowy wings were folded in repose. 
Like to the white core of a burning flame, 
So looked it in the center of the rose. 


So still, so pure, so spotless in its rest; 
A sleeping symbol; perfect, undefiled. 
I saw it as a type of something blest, 
Or else the white soul of a little child. 





How My Husband Came to Write 
“The Amateur 


By Kathleen Norris 


Charles Norris’s The Amateur, is only a few days 

younger than my acquaintance with the writer him- 
self. For, on the evening in San Francisco, eight years ago, 
when we had our first real talk, we talked of the book. It is 
not given to many persons, I suppose, whose lives are destined 
to be one, to remember the very hour in which knowledge of 
each other’s existence began, but that is our good fortune; and 
it was during the first call that followed our meeting that we 


M Y ACQUAINTANCE with Carey Williams, the hero of 


Charles G. Norris 
Author of The Amuteur 


talked of New York, of our own friends who were leaving Cali- 
fornia every year to go to the big city, and make their names 
famous with literature or art, and of the novel that Frank 
Norris’s younger brother meant to write some day: a novel 
about youth and ambition and New York, as it chanced. As a 
newspaper reporter I was dreaming, too, of New York, then— 
all California young people pore wistfully over the magazine 
pictures of Fifth Avenue and Wall Street, and imagine Broad- 
way, populated exclusively with sauntering favorites of the 
opera and the drama, beginning at the Flatiron Building and 
fading away in a mysterious region known as the Bronx. 

We compared dreams, adjusted dreams, finally fused them. 
Mr. Norris knew something of the city, because on the very 
day, in 1908, when Theodore Roosevelt handed him his diploma 


from the California State University, he had accepted an offer 
from his brother’s old friend, F. N. Doubleday, and he imme- 
diately came to the East to take a position with the firm of 
Doubleday, Page & Co., in the old Union Square offices. But 
after a few years his mother’s health brought him back to 
California, and it was there we met, and from there that we 
started into our new life together seven years ago. Mr. Nor- 
ris’s second experience with New York began in tha office of 
“The American Magazine.” 

Carey Williams was not named then, nor were his adven- 
tures planned at all definitely, but he was a definite person, in 
the writer’s mind, and as art editor of the magazine, Charles 
Norris was soon in a position to gain exactly the sort of detail 
and knowledge he needed to portray this type. Everything that 
happened in those days was “good stuff for the novel.” He 
knew exactly what it was to show; the difficulties, temptations, 
hardships and chances of the thousands of Carey Williamses 
who come out of the West and the North and the South every 
year, to make a living in the crowded and puzzling world of art. 

Meanwhile making his own, and his wife’s, and the little 
son’s, living, entirely absorbed the writer’s time, and only his 
long walks to and from the office were free for thoughts of the 
book. That he never for one week forgot it, those who are very 
close to him know. That he was obliged to forego the experi- 
ment is obvious. The literary opportunity came to his wife, 
and in managing her business and his own his time was more 
than full. 

But if domesticity had seriously upset the old ambitions 
of the San Francisco days, the mills of the gods slowly ground 
out a certain equity. With an invalid, presumably incurable, 
on his hands, Charles Norris had to give up his work more than 
a year ago, and during a long, forced vacation in California, 
the time at last arrived when he could write. To one of the 
witnesses of that opportunity at least the memory will always 
have its pathos; the eager arrangement of chair and light, the 
choice of pens and paper, the rigid adherence to stated hours 
of work. So might a deprived child rush to school at last. 

The story of Carey Williams was almost entirely written 
in a house we occupied in a little California village, not far from 
San Francisco, up in the mountains. While my own health and 
strength rapidly returned, my husband revelled in his new 
work. Work it is, to him, as it was to his brother, and work 
it will always be. Solitude and silence are as necessary as pen 
and ink. Sometimes luncheon was served and carried away, 
and the steady scratching went on and on. Sometimes a series 
of opening doors and an agonized shout for a synonym inter- 
rupted the morning’s calm. In this case the most conscientious 
racking of my brains never elicited any response but a polite 
“Thanks. But that isn’t at all what I want! Never mind!” 
I may say truthfully that not one word, not one comma or semi- 
colon, of The Amateur was suggested or added by me, although 
I shall always have a happy recollection of a blooming Cali- 
fornia hillside, in February, and sections of the story being 
read for my approval before more could be written. 

As unlike his brother’s work as if he did not know by heart 
McTeague and The Pit, The Amateur seems to keener critics 
than myself to have a quality of its own that is as fresh and 
strong. It is not fiction, it is truth, as he himself hammered 
it out of the hot pavements and the snowy sidewalks of New 
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York, and as many another ambitious man must hammer it out 
in his turn. It is not the lifework we fondly thought it, in the 
years when the thought of it was constantly brewing, for al- 
ready the agonized pen is well-started on a newer, and perhaps 
in some ways, a better story. But it is the carefully packed 
fruit of many years’ thought and work. 

In view of these years, with their constant hoping and 
waiting, the fashion in which The Amateur fell into shape is 
very amusing and incomprehehsible to me. The paper being 
there, the ink, the time and solitude, the author simply sum- 
moned his creation from his brain, set Carey’s name and ante- 
cedents on the paper—and the story came. It is a balanced 
plot, its few characters, in their own changes of mind and 
heart, and their involved relationships, one with another, might 
seem to be the result of a deep-laid scheme. But this is not 
the case. Carey Williams, by the time he saw the light, was 
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so definitely developed a character in his creator’s mind, that 
it was only necessary to choose, from a hundred indicative 
events, just those few which most gracefully lent themselves to 
a demonstration of his character. Carey does what he does 
because the imaginary character in Charles Norris’s mind 
simply must do this or that, under given circumstances, not 
because the story has to be helped or the demands of a possible 
public gratified. 

It is my own conviction that Carey Williams will find many 
friends. But that I care much more on this point than the 
writer of his history is obvious to anyone who has read the 
singularly straightforward and unvarnished tale. I called him 
a hero—he is not a hero, even in the accepted sense. But 
Carey is very much a man, before we have done with him, and 
it seems to me not unworthy of a place beside McTeague, and 
Annixter, and Vandover in the world of letters. 


Kathleen Norris 
The popular novelist at home 


Spring 
By Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


HEN an April sun is shining 
Out across a faultless sky, 
And the woods that clothe the mountains 

In a splendid silence lie, 
Broken only by the voices 

Of the tenants of the trees, 
Or the murmur of the branches 

Swaying in a fitful breeze; 


Then I leave my office-prison, 
Strike across the fields between, 
And ascend a path that wanders 
Up a hillside, turning green; 
Then across the stile, where beech trees 
Stretch their arms in giant dome: 
And I lie beneath their branches, 
For I somehow feel at home. 












The Story of a Picture 


How “The Hunted Woman" Was Put on the Screen 


By Harry E. Maule 


HEN James Oliver Curwood, The Novelist of the 
W. North, wrote the motion picture scenario for his 

new book, The Hunted Woman, he thought that he 
had gone about as far as any one person had the right to go 
in placing in jeopardy the lives of his fellow human beings. 
For not only did this remarkable photoplay require some ex- 
ceedingly athletic work in the making, both on the part of the 
actors, male and female, and the photographers, but also it 
required some rather unusually daring feats on their part to 
accomplish the effects called for. Furthermore, there were 
big spectacular scenic effects to be worked out which a few 
years ago would have been pronounced an utter impossibility 
in motion pictures. 

There was the fight on the edge of a cliff culminating in 
the plunge of the two men to the rapids fifty feet below, the 
continuation of the fight in the roaring torrent, the blowing 
up of a whole mountainside, the cave-in of a great grotto, a 
grizzly bear, and besides, a great deal of other strenuous work, 
all combining to make as thrilling a film drama as ever was 
photographed. The play required a variety of outdoor country, 
especially mountains, and a company of actors who would stop 
at nothing their director ordered. And this is just what it had. 

To find out just how this remarkable photo-drama which 
is making such a sensation as a “V. L. S. E.” feature, was 
produced, I made a trip to the great studio of the Vitagraph 
Company of America, in Brooklyn, and had the pleasure of 
talking to the men and women who acted in it. “But first,” 
they told me at the Vitagraph offices, “you must see Drew, 
director and actor of the lead part. He is the man who worked 
out the problems, who put the breath of dramatic life into it, 
and who got his nose broken in the course of his labors. By 
all means see Drew.” 

So out from the office I went into the great Vitagraph 
studio, through a maze of scenery, actors, lights, stage car- 
penters, and stages containing every imaginable kind of a 
“set,” to see Director Drew, S. Rankin Drew, son of Sidney 
Drew, nephew of John Drew, and on his own account an actor 
of no small reputation. At last, after having skirted a dozen 
or more stages on which photoplays were either being re- 
hearsed or photographed, I found Mr. Drew and other mem- 
bers of his company. 

I asked Mr. Drew to tell me the story of just how he did 
it. “Tell me about the fight in which you got your nose 
broken?” 

“That happened right at the outset, and was a fair sample 
of the thrilling work to follow. You remember the scene 
where Joanne, the heroine, is maliciously tricked into entering 
Quade’s place in the Northwestern railroad camp and how 
John Aldous, seeing a girl innocent of the North, apparently 
decoyed into such a hole, goes in and rescues her. You re- 
member he knocks Quade down and in the picture there is a 
rough and tumble fight. Well, in that fight I happened to be 
on the bottom with the whole cast on top of me working out 
the fight for the benefit of the camera. My nose collided with 
somebody’s elbow. It was realistic enough, I assure you.” Mr. 
Drew, it must be remembered, also acted the part of John 
Aldous, hero of the piece. 

“Then you did the fight on the cliff of which there has 
been so much talk in the motion picture world. Is that going 
to be a sensation when the picture is shown?” I asked. 

“This story, as you know,” replied the young actor-direc- 
tor, “is located at rail end, the terminus of steel on the con- 





struction of the last great transcontinental railroad. Rail end 
at the time this story takes place happens to be in the Canadian 
Rockies of British Columbia. 

“I have been pretty well all through that country and 
wanted to get a place to do these scenes which would approxi- 
mate as closely as possible Mr. Curwood’s original locale. I 
chose certain parts of the Adirondacks which for picture pur- 
poses are every bit as majestic as the Western mountains.” 

“And is that why you picked out the famous Ausable 
Chasm for your most daring bit of acting?” I asked. Every 
one has heard of Ausable Chasm, with its cruel perpendicular 
cliffs, and the raging torrent that swirls angrily below, broken 
throughout by jagged rocks. It was here, it will be remem- 
bered, that one of the famous Carmen productions staged the 
jump of horse and rider to the stream below. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Ausable Chasm offered the nearest 
thing I knew to the kind of a cliff and river Mr. Curwood had 
in mind. 

“You remember that in the last part of the book where 
Quade, Culver Rann and their gang have pursued John Aldous 
and Joanne far into the mountains, they track them to their 
camp on the top of the cliff. In the picture this cliff happens 
to be the top of Catamount Mountain, in the Adirondacks, not 
far from Saranac Lake.” 

Probably the most spectacular scene in the photoplay, and 
one of the biggest things of the kind ever undertaken in motion 
picture production, was the blowing up of a whole mountain- 
side. In the story Mr. Curwood gives the reader a vivid picture 
of that phase of American life which passed forever with the 
completion of the last transcontinental railroad. 

This scene was done in the open country near Cranford, 
N. J., on a hill leased for this particular purpose. Director 
Drew and his company repaired to the spot and a hole twelve 
feet in depth was dug into the side of the hill. Black powder 
to the amount of one hundred pounds was carefully lowered 
into the orifice and connected with the battery that would fur- 
nish the spark to ignite the explosive. The wires were strung 
along the ground’ a distance of two hundred feet—far enough 
for the men to escape the fall of rock and earth that would 
result from the explosion. 

It is customary in big scenes such as this to take no 
chances on a camera’s “missing fire,” so Director Drew trained 
three machines on the spot where the powder lay buried, each 
lens shooting from a different angle. 

The men in charge of the explosive finally arranged the 
wires and connections to their liking and instructed Miss 
Pearson just how to push down the lever that would cause the 
spark. Director Drew gave the signal, the camera men com- 
menced grinding (reeling off several feet of film beforehand 
so as not to miss the big scene) and finally, with every one 
holding his or her breath, Miss Pearson in her part as Joanne 
pressed home the switch. 

The explosion threw a mass of earth several hundred feet 
into the air, darkening the sky with dust and smoke and tearing 
a hole in the hill twenty feet deep. Dirt and sand rained down 
about the movie men for fully a minute and a half afterward. 
One of the cameras was shaken from its stand and blurred the 
photographic image, but the other two photographers caught 
excellent views of the scene. The better of these was selected 
and used in the completed film. 

I asked Mr. Drew how he went about making such a maze 
of scenes—there are three hundred and sixteen in The Hunted 
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Woman—and he explained: “Of course one must know the 
story and have pretty well in mind what one wants to do with 
it before starting in. As for the rest I observed no particular 
sequence in working them out. We know just where each 
scene would come in the completed film and in a good many 
cases we did some of the later scenes first. One must take 
things as they come in motion picture production.” 
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I asked this young actor-director if it wasn’t difficult to 
both act in and direct a piece. 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s largely a matter of sympathy 
between the director and the other actors. I never think of 
myself when I am working with them. For the most part I 
try to follow my father’s methods and forget myself; in that 
way it comes out all right.” 


What I Like Best 


ee “4 %9 
in Tippecanoe 


By Samuel McCoy 


HOW me a novel with a new oath in it and I cannot rest 
S until I have read the whole tale. I don’t mean, by “oath,” 

a new cuss-word. I mean some new, blood-curdling oath 
of secrecy, sworn to by dark and mysterious villains, those 
charming gentlemen of fiction who give us so many delightful 
hours by tapping each other over the heads with pistol butts 
and cutlass hilts. What the raucous horn of the “joy-riding” 
automobilist is to the racing-car itself, the secret oath is to the 
adventure story. When you hear it, you know something is 
coming around the next corner, hell-bent. Joy-shivers are 
yours, then, to have and to hold. 

It was late one March when I came on a clue that meant 
much to me in writing Tippecanoe. I was browsing through an 
Indianapolis bookshop, much frequented by Meredith Nicholson 
and James Whitcomb Riley, when I came upon it. It was noth- 
ing more nor less than a London book-seller’s catalog of a 
Very Curious and Interesting Collection of Trials. Now trials 
are treasure-trove to the novelist and the dramatist, as every- 
body knows. Devouring the pamphlet, I found listed, on the 
last of its thirty-two pages, and offered for sale at three shill- 
ings and sixpence, the court proceedings relating to the trials 
of workmen in the county of York, England, in the year of our 
Lord 1813. 

“Contains many trials relative to damaging mills, destroy- 
ing machinery, unlawful oaths, etc.,” was its alluring descrip- 
tion. “Unlawful oaths!” I could scarcely wait while the 
order went across the Atlantic, along with the required three 
shillings and sixpence; but at last, on April 17, the date on 
which the story of Tippecanoe begins, the pamphlet arrived in 
Indianapolis, and I leaped upon it with the unholy joy of a 
panther, tasting blood. 

There, on the one hundredth and tenth page of the quaint, 
time-yellowed pamphlet from London, I found the “unlawful 
oath,” strictly as advertised, and fairly dripping with the sug- 
gestions of melodrama which its wording held: 

ge , of my own free will and A Coard do 
declare and solemnly sware that I will never reveal to aney 
Person or Persons aney thing that may lead to discovery of 
the same Either in or by word sign or action as may lead to 
aney Discovery under the Penelty of being sent out of this 
World by the first Brother that May Meet me further more 
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Drawn by Samuel McCoy 


I do sware that I will Punish by death aney trater or trators 
should there aney rise up amongst us I will persue with un- 
seaceing vengence, should he fly to the verge of Statute. I 
will be gust true sober and faithful in all my deailings with all 
my Brothers So help GOD to keep this my Oath invoilated 
Amen.” 

There it was—no creation of romance, but the actual 
words by which living, breathing men swore themselves in se- 
cret, kissing the prayer-book as they did so, to resist the in- 
troduction of the weaving machinery in which they could see 
only ruin to themselves and their families. Such was the oath 
of the Luddites, the terrible secret organization of English 
laboring men in 1813, whose acts ended in the hanging of a 
dozen men and the transportation of many to penal servitude 
overseas. One conspirator who administered that oath was told 
by the austere judge, Baron Thomson, that, had he adminis- 
tered the oath of the Luddite Brotherhood only two days later 
than was the case (or after the passage of the Act which made 
the administering of such an oath a capital offense) he would 
have been hanged for the act. Only those unhappy wretches 
who turned King’s evidence were ever pardoned. * : 

So, armed with this fearsome oath, it was an easy matter 
to work out the plot for Tippecanoe. I brought my hero, David 
Larrence, from England to Indiana, hot on the trail of a 
“trater,”’ who had betrayed his oath and caused the death of 
David’s father by so doing. I permitted myself only two liber- 
ties in so doing—I set the clock back two years, from 1813 to 
1811, so as to bring the battle of Tippecanoe within the story, 
and I introduced a “purple mark,” as a badge of the secret 
Brotherhood, into the oath. 

I have read plenty of “thrillers” that have made me won- 
der if real men ever did the fearsome deeds recounted in those 
tales; but after I had read that century-old pamphlet, whose 
dry, legal terminology had no power to hide the hot tragedy 
in the lives of the workmen of “merry England” in 1813, I was 
ready to admit that they might be all true. The drama of 
Tippecanoe has historic basis for each of its passages that tell 
of plots, vengeance and sudden death. But I have one regret 
about it, anyway—— 

I didn’t put in any buried treasure. 





The Rise of the English Novel 


Walpole, Goldsmith, Miss Burney and Mrs. Radcliffe 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


a great outpouring of works of fiction, mostly of merely 
ephemeral interest and but few rising above mediocrity. 
Of these few we may pass over Tristam Shandy (first two vol- 
umes published in 1759, but not completed till the ninth ap- 
peared in 1767) and The Sentimental Journey (two volumes, 
1768), both by Laurence Sterne. These are books of undoubted 
power, pathos and humor, but too loosely strung together to 
fall under the definition of novel. Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, which, while admirable in style and inter- 
esting for its ethical teaching, is more like a sermon than a 
novel, and must therefore also be ruled out. 

In 1764 there appeared a work, small in size and of only 
moderate interest, but of extraordinary creative genius—since 
it not only introduced a new school of fiction, the romantic, but 
has been claimed as the ancestor of many schools. The Castle 
of Otranto, by Horace Walpole (the youngest of the five chil- 
dren of Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford, and for so many 
years Premier of England); professed to be a translation from 
the Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the Church of St. 
Nicholas at Otranto, by William Marshall, Gentleman; and the 
Preface stated that the original was printed in black letter at 
Naples in 1529, and that the events narrated happened in the 
era of the Crusades, between 1095 and 1243. 

It is of striking originality, and has been regarded as the 
progenitor of the historical novel, which found its best exponent 
in Sir Walter Scott, and of the supernatural mystery novel 
which developed in the hands of Mrs. Radcliffe and perhaps 
reached its culmination in the writings of Rider Haggard. It 
has also been claimed as the progenitor of the modern detective 
story, in which the puzzle is complicated on every page, and 
only finds its solution in the last chapter. Moreover it intro- 
duces for the first time the literary device of the supposed dis- 
covery of an ancient manuscript in which the story is told. 

While, however, its originality is so marked and its creative 
genius so evident, the book itself is somewhat disappointing. 
It is very short, only about a hundred pages, and the phrase- 
ology is stiff and stilted. 

The scene opens with the marriage of the feeble heir of 
Manifred, Lord of Otranto. His father has arranged it in the 
hope of perpetuating his race through his only son, who is a 
weakling. Just before the ceremony a terrible catastrophe 
occurs. A mountainous helmet with sable plumes crashes 
down into the courtyard of the Castle, unheralded and unex- 
plained, and crushes out at once the life of the unfortunate 
heir and all Manifred’s hopes. The mystery is kept up by the 
ebtrusion on the alarmed domestics of huge hands and legs 
clad in armor, by the startling sighs which emanate from the 
grandfather’s portrait, and by the falling of three drops of 
blood from the nose of the marble statue of Alonso in the 
church of Otranto. The mystery deepens and the puzzle grows 
more and more inexplicable until all is cleared up in the last 
few pages. : 

Horace Walpole is distinguished in;the annals of literature 
as being one of the greatest letter-writers of the world, but 
here we find him writing a short story which inaugurates and 
suggests many of the departments of fiction which flood the 
book-marts of to-day. 

Two years later a book appeared which has become one 
of the classics of English literature and is the only novel of 
the eighteenth century which is still read in our day. In 1766 
Oliver Goldsmith, the fifth of the seven children of the Rev. 


Ts last four decades of the eighteenth century witnessed 


Charles Goldsmith, born in Ireland in 1728 but of English 
ancestry, produced his one novel—The Vicar of Wakefield. It 
had been written hurriedly some two years before, and when 
Goldsmith, who was habitually improvident, was arrested for 
debt, it was sold, through the kind offices of Dr. Johnson, to 
Newbury, for sixty guineas. The publisher thought so little 
of his "bargain that he did not publish it until Goldsmith’s poem, 
The Traveler, had won the favor of the public. The book was 
an immediate and tremendous success, although Goldsmith 
reaped no further advantage from it. How many editions it 
has passed through it is impossible to say, but the fact that 
it has appeared in France in no less than nine different trans- 
lations testifies to its extraordinary merit. 

No praise can be too high for Goldsmith’s style, and this ad- 
mirable comedy of domestic life has but one fault—that the 
plot is loosely constructed and is wanting both in consistency 
and probability. The pathos and humor of the book are irre- 
sistible, and its single characters and many of the incidents 
have secured a place in the repertoire of English literature. 
The Vicar (Dr. Primrose) and his son Moses; the incidents of 
the country fair; Olivia preparing herself for the arduous task 
of converting a rakish lover, by studying the controversy be- 
tween Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday, are among th 
most inimitable examples of comedy. 

The purpose of The Vicar of Wakefield is to exhibit a good 
man patiently enduring adversity. It is, however, somewhat 
marred by the hurried and improbable conclusion, which 
hastily restores the entire family to happiness and prosperity. 

The Vicar of Wakefield may be said to be the parent of 
the novel of domestic life, for its appeal is not to startling ad- 
ventures or brilliant characters, but to the charm of the ordi- 
nary incidents of a not very eventful home, told with exquisite 
taste and feeling. 

The next novelist of importance is Fanny Burney, daughter 
of Dr. Burney, the author of The Dictionary of Music. In 1778 
Miss Burney published (without her name) her first novel— 
Evelina, which carried London by storm. It introduced a new 
type—the novel of domestic satire—and its merit lay in the 
opening out of a fresh realm of possibilities to novelists. It 
was the forerunner of the much abler works of Jane Austen 
and Maria Edgeworth. These writers took for their theme 
scenes of domestic life rather than wild adventures, and gajned 
for their books the title—“the Romance of the Tea-Table.” 

Evelina, like Richardson’s Pamela, was written in the form 
of a series of letters. It was followed in 1782 by Cecilia or 
Memoirs of an Heiress; in 1796 by Camilla or a Picture of 
Youth, neither of which were equal in merit to Evelina. In 
1793 Miss Burney married Alexandre d’Arblay, a French Ar- 
tillery officer. She died in 1840, and after her death her Diary 
and Letters was edited by her niece, Charlotte Frances Burney, 
in seven volumes. A new edition of this work has recently 
been issued by Macmillans, and will perpetuate her memory 
long after her novels are forgotten. The last decade of the 
century produced one other great novelist, Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe, the author of several books, three of which may be called 
famous—The Romance of the Forest (1791), The Mysteries of 
Udolpho (1794) and The Italian (1797). 

While Mrs. Radcliffe was distinctly a follower of Walpole, 
she may almost claim to have founded a school of her own, 
the chief characteristics of which are ingenuity of plot, fertility 
of incident, and skill in devising occurrences, which, while ap- 
parently supernatural, are capable of explanation by human 
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agencies and natural coincidences. Her favorite “properties” 
are ruined castles, secret passages, vaults, trap-doors, villains 
and mysterious crimes, together with ancient manuscripts con- 
taining weird secrets and records of startling horrors; these 
manuscripts, however, generally become illegible just as they 
promise the revelation of some important secret. 

Three other writers deserve at least a passing notice before 
we bring to a close the account of the novelists of the eighteenth 
century. They are Miss Clara Reeve, William Beckford and 
Matthew Gregory Lewis. Miss Reeve brought out in 1777 The 
Champion of Virtue, a Gothic Story, which was republished 
as The Old English Baron, and is best known by this title. She 
stands midway between Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe in 
the treatment of the novel, and her work met with considerable 
favor. 

William Beckford was the son of the famous Alderman of 
that name, who was twice Lord Mayor of London and who left 
his son a colossal fortune. 

In 1782 Beckford wrote in French an Oriental romance— 
The History of the Caliph Vathek. This appeared some four 
years later in an English translation, and has been considered 
one of the finest productions of a vivid and luxurious imagina- 
tion. It is somewhat after the style of the Arabian Nights, 
and displays a knowledge of eastern life and legends which 
is quite remarkable, thought it would probably find but few 
readers in our day. 
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Matthew Gregory Lewis, commonly known as “Monk” 
Lewis from his sensational novel, Ambrosio, or the Monk 
(1795), was both a novelist and a dramatist, and took for his 
“metier” the development of the tale of horror which had been 
inaugurated by Smollett in his Count Fathom; and indeed it 
would be difficult to find any writer who surpassed him in this 
unpleasant réle. The Castle Spectre, produced at Drury Lane 
in 1797, and Tales of Horror (1799), by their very titles sug- 
gest a gruesomeness which is fully realized. In The Monk we 
find a larve variety of sensational equipment, such as the In- 
quisition, the Wandering Jew and the bleeding nun. His 
imagination is gross and vulgar, and his horrors rest on a 
physical basis. 

The eighteenth century thus closed with two schools of 
fiction in control—that of the Tea-Table as represented by 
Fanny Burney, and that of the Skeleton-in-the-Cupboard as 
conceived by Horace Walpole and brought to maturity by Mrs. 
Radcliffe. These in the second decade of the next century de- 
veloped into the novel of psychological satire under Jane Aus- 
ten, and the novel of historical imagination under Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Here we may bring to a close our study of the rise of the 
novel, for with the nineteenth century the novel enters upon 
a new epoch as a recognized and important department of lit- 
erature with ramifications so far-reaching that a treatise 
rather than an article would be required to describe them. 


By Henry Malcolm Baker 


UT of God’s own mystic chambers, 
You speed through the stilly night 
With your token of Heaven’s promise 
A new-born Prince of Light! 


The sleeping world awakes to thee 
Each man and creed the same 

And kneeling at thy golden throne 
Give thanks from whence thou came. 


Across the merry marts of men 
At noontide, of your reign 

A man and yet a creed may fall 
To sin, and Him disdain— 


Out of God’s own earthly confines 
You return through a starry main 

O Prince! will thou ask His grace and love 
For man and creed the same? 





A Visit to the Real David Grayson 


Ray Stannard Baker at Home Talks of His Work and His Play 
By Harry E. Maule 


who for years has written under the pleasing nom-de-plume 

of David Grayson, the literary magazines and newspapers 
have made much of the fact that Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
the real David Grayson, is what he is in the magazine world. 
They have one and all pointed out the apparent discrepancy 
between the character of David Grayson, the idler by woodland 
brooks, the poet of the open road, the philosopher of that 
deeper contentment in life which may be had by the lowest or 
the highest, and that of Ray Stannard Baker, the skilled jour- 
nalist, the investigator, thick in the hurly-burly of life and 
affairs. 

To the public at large the secret has been perfectly kept, 
and outside of the circles which are usually informed upon 
such matters, and Mr. Baker’s own personal friends, there has 
never been the slightest connection between the two names. To 
most of us the nom-de-plume of David Grayson has long stood 
as a homely and well-loved symbol for all the deeper, sweeter 
meaning of life—a delightful philosopher with whom it was a 
joy to tramp afield, or remain beside the fireplace, while Ray 
Stannard Baker has stood before us as typical of the American 
with conscience awakened, keen, incisive, with sleeves rolled up 
taking the part of the “under dog.” 

And yet when one talks with Ray Stannard Baker, or 
David Grayson, it matters not which, it becomes perfectly plain 
that here is one man, one mind, one philosophy of life, that in 
the sociological investigations and magazine articles of Ray 
Stannard Baker there is the humanness, the understanding, the 
love of humanity of David Grayson, and that in the Adventures 
in Contentment, Adventures in Friendship, journeys along 
The Friendly Road, and within the folks of Hempfield, there 
is the student of life, the thinker, the analyst of men and things. 

The David Grayson secret has probably been maintained 
longer and with greater success than any other such in modern 
literary history. Perhaps as near to its completeness as any 
comes the case of William Sharp, the English essayist of Vic- 
torian times, who, after his death, was disclosed as Fiona 
McLeod, a novelist and writer of idyllic essays and poetry. 
Here in the United States there are many instances of an- 
nonymity briefly maintained, like that of J. P. Mowbray, author 
of that charming and popular nature idyl, A Journey to Na- 
ture, and who under his own name of A. C. Wheeler was a 
well-known dramatic critic. 

During the ten years that Mr. Baker has written as David 
Grayson he has received through his publishers literally thou- 
sands of letters from readers who have been touched or helped 
by the Grayson philosophy. From every kind and class have 
these letters come, some simply appreciative, while other corre- 
spondents have poured out their inmost thought to David 
Grayson. 

“What am I to do with them?” asked Mr. Baker a little 
helplessly as he indicated a great stack of correspondence on 
one corner of his desk. “That pile there is the recent unac- 
knowledged accumulation. These are letters from people of 
intelligence, people of cultivation, people who need encourage- 
ment. There are very few of them written in a strain of idle 
curiosity. One cannot simply acknowledge in a routine man- 
ner such letters as these. And yet if I followed my inclina- 
tion with them to answer every one, fully and in detail, I 
would have time for nothing else.” 

Yet another outlet for the David Grayson enthusiasm has 
been the Graysonian Club, which was first organized in the 


[: COMMENTING on the recent disclosure of the individual 


little town of Sarasota, Florida, by Mrs. N. W. Chapline, with 
the object of promoting the love of nature and the Graysonian 
philosophy. Since its start other clubs of the same kind have 
sprung up in numerous sections of the country and now the 
Graysonians number many thousands. 

“Why did you let the secret out?” I asked Mr. Baker. 

“T really had very little to do with it. It seemed to be 
coming out in several places all at once, so I let things take 
their course. Really, it was leading me into all kinds of com- 
plications and explanations. There have been a number of 


imposters who have posed in different parts of the country as 


Ray Stannard Baker 
(David Grayson) 


David Grayson, such, for instance, as the young man who 
began using the name in a Western town. When the reporters 
saw it on the hotel register and went to him with the question 
as to whether he was the author of Adventures in Contentment 
he admitted that he was. Later he gave author’s readings, and 
was only stopped when some of my friends there telegraphed 
me and the magazine stopped him, Another man married 
while posing under the name of David Grayson, and thereby 
hangs a tragic tale. 

“Then there were persons who have been subject to certain 
embarrassments on account of the similarity of names. There 
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is a lawyer in Atlanta, 1 understand, who has no desire what- 
ever to be known as a writer whose name is David Grayson, 
and then there is the writer named David Gray, who wrote 
me recently asking me what I would do if he began signing 
So in all it perhaps is just 


his stuff Ray Stennard Bakerson! 
as well that the secret is out.” 

And now, what sort of a man is David Grayson? That 
is the question expressed or implied in every letter to him or 
his publishers. 

It was to answer this question that the writer recently 
made a trip to Mr. Baker’s home in Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and spent a couple of days in the midst of David Grayson’s 
family. Yes, he has a family, and just such a charming family 
as you know David Grayson would have. 

First. of all Ray Stannard Baker is a writer interested in 
life and living, and people and things. He lives in just such an 
atmosphere as you would expect David Grayson to live in. For 
those who know Amherst, little more need be said of +he back- 
ground against which Mr. Baker lives. In the heart #f West- 
ern Massachusetts, it combines the quaintness of rural New 
England with the natural cultivation of the great New Eng- 
land Commonwealth. Amherst has two colleges, Amherst and 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, which, with their 
faculties and students, lend an atmosphere that another town 
of the same size, no matter where located, would not have. 

Besides, Amherst as a town has traditions. One of the 
things the Englishmen like best to say about us Americans is 
that we have no background. Well, if any place in these crude 
United States has a literary background outside of the hal- 
lowed ground of Concord, Cambridge and Boston, it is Amherst. 

Here in the heart of the town is the house in which Eugene 
Field lived during his early boyhood. Amherst was the home of 
Noah Webster, of Emily Dickinson, the poet, of Clyde Fitch, 
the dramatist, Helen Hunt Jackson and others, to say nothing 
of the many men of letters who have either been on the faculty 
or who have gone out from Amherst as graduates. 

So my first thought was that David Grayson was primarily 
of New England. “Coming into Amherst on the train,” I said, 
“I saw the name Doane on several:signs. It seems to be a 
common one in this vicinity. Does that account for the Doanes 
in Hempfield”? ao 

“Never thought ‘oftit before,” replied Mr. Baker, leading 
me into his studio, which *6mmands as perfect a view of the 
typical New England landscape as one could wish—a wide 
gently sloping valley, with good, substantial well-worn old 
Mount Tom in the distance. “There may have been some sub- 
conscious feeling for a New England name, but if it had oc- 
curred to me at the time I. probably should not have used it. 

“But just look at that view,” said Mr. Baker gently but 
firmly switching me. fromthe stbjett of his own work. “You 
should see it in June when things are in all the perfection of 
their greenery. “It was On\a’ morning in June that I first saw 
that view from the front window of the home of my friend, 
President Butterfield, of the Agricultural College. Then and 
there I made up my mind that one day I should have a home 
overlooking that valley—and here it is. Down there I have 
my little garden patch, which is large enough to do all the 
farming I have time for. And just over there are the hills 
with the most beautiful tramping, and the most alluring trout 
streams you can find anywhere.” 

This was all very well, but I had come to find out about 
how David Grayson started—seeing the man and his environ- 
ment it was easy to understand the ever-present inspiration 
which has sent forth a new David Grayson book every few 
years, and which, fates willing, will continue to send forth 
many more. 

So I asked the question we all have been wanting to ask 
for so long: 

“How did David Grayson come into being?” 

“David Grayson came to live,” he answered, “in the most 


logical way possible. It was at the time that we were all there 
together on ‘The American Magazine.’ We, that is, John S. 
Phillips, Miss Tarbell, William Allén -White, Finley Peter 
make a new kind of magazine. This was in 1906. Well, the 
ery went up for copy. Each of us was to contribute something 
to the general fund. 

“Strange, isn’t it, how rarely one knows what is important 
and what is not. At the time I was writing articles on many 
large questions traveling around the country a great deal and 
generally living a very strenuous life. My home was in 
Michigan at the time. There I had a garden and led about 
the same kind of life when I was at home as I do here. 

“Naturally, I was very tired when I got home from my 
trips. Tired not only physically but weary to death of the 
insoluble complexity and evil of the social and industrial con- 
ditions of which I was trying to write. I shall never forget 
the sense of liberation and joy I had in getting into my old 
work clothes and digging in my garden, or setting out for long 
tramps in the country roads in the fields or woods, or in 
meeting and talking with farmers and other country people 
who had a cool, sane, and ofter humorous outlook upon life. 
I do not think I could have continued to live and work without 
this constant renewal in the country. All of these things 
went down in my notebooks from day to day, just for the 
joy of writing about such fresh and delightful adventures. At 
its best I think writing springs always from the impulse to 
live over one’s finest experiences.” 

Here he gave me a searching glance, perhaps a bit doubt- 
ful as to whether I would follow his meaning. “You see,” he 
continued slowly, “I have always felt that young authors, per- 
haps most authors, do not ‘sketch’ enough. An author or 
writer should ‘sketch’ just as an artist does. It is a mistake, 
I believe, to write only for publication. The writer should han- 
dle his talent as the good farmer handles his field. Too con- 
tinuous a production of crops will exhaust the field—or the 
writer’s talent. We should now and then grow a crop and 
turn it under for fertilizing purposes. 

“As I say, I had been writing these sketches of country 
life for a long time, during most of the muck-raking period; 
in fact, and when the cry went up for copy I got out the note- 
books, put them in finished form, gave them the title of Ad- 
ventures in Contentment, turning them in under a nom-de- 
plume. The nom-de-plume was David Grayson. 

“That is what I meant a moment ago when I said that 
one never knows. what is of importance. At the time I cer- 
tainly felt that the articles I was writing under my own name 
were of far greater importance than the David Grayson 
sketches. Hence the nom-de-plume. The only person in the 
office who knew at the time was John Phillips, and it was many 
months before even my most intimate office associates knew. 
The first book was placed with Doubleday, Page & Co., through 
a secret contract with David Grayson, and then Mr. Walter 
Hines Page and I entered into a second contract, confirming 
the David Grayson one. Mr, Page was the only one of my 
publishers to know for many years, but of course it leaked out 
in the Doubleday, Page Company organization bit by bit. It 
is strange, though, how long and how completely the secret was 
kept, isn’t it? Ten years this year!” 

Apparently the subject was closed. Mr. Baker turned 
again to his view where the early spring sun was just setting 
in a brilliant glow over the Western hills. “Shall we take a 
brisk walk?” he asked. 

But I was far from through with David Grayson’s history. 

“Then David Grayson is not typically New England as I 
thought? He really had his origin in Michigan.” 

“David Grayson was, and is a mood, a reaction,” he ex- 
plained as he turned his back upon the glory of the sunset. 
“So far as the external picture of rural life goes, it is pretty 
much as I have seen it in most parts of the Northern and 
Middle Western States. 








And sitting there in the man’s work room I saw the whole 
picture, I saw the one personality—the personality of a writer 
of tremendous versatility, of boundless energy, of deep ca- 
pacity for living and enjoying life, of sympathy for others 
that they might enjoy life, too—and the man with courage to 
lay aside his inclinations and go out into the world to fight for 
the “under dog.” 

“What will you do now that the secret is out?” I asked. 

“You mustn’t ask me about the future,” smiled Mr. Baker. 
“And now let’s take that walk. The air is just right for a 
good brisk trot along Sunset Avenue.” 

“As I say, the sketches were a reaction from the strenuous 
life I was leading during the investigations—those stormy 
days on ‘McClure’s’ and later, as I have told you, on ‘The 
American Magazine.’ The sketches were written to express 
that reaction, that feeling of retreat, and restfulness, that 
realization of the truly worth-while things in life that one feels 
in the country.” 

“Then,” I asked, putting as much of the curiosity of his 
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readers as I could into the very common question, “the Ad- 
ventures in Contentment, Adventures in Friendship and so on, 
are not actually the adventures of the author—they are not a 
literal transcript of life?” 

“I suppose,” answered Mr. Grayson, “that every writer 
is called upon to answer that question more frequently than 
any other. While many of the incidents and some of the 
characters are literal transcriptions, so literal in several cases 
as to disclose the identity of the author, for they were written 
as I came in fresh from my work on my excursions—and often I 
tock my notebook with me and wrote sitting on a rail fence or 
under a tree—the real object I had in view was never to report 
events literally, not to describe actual scenes and places but 
to nut down on paper a certain spirit or attitude toward life. 
Tle outer things do not much matter; it is the inner birth 
which counts, and there can be neither adventures in content- 
ment nor adventures in friendship, nor any friendly road, 
nor any amusive town of Hempfield, unless we drive to these 
adventures the inner spirit of contentment, friendship and the 
joy of living.” 





By Isabel S. Mason 


T EVENTIDE the sloe-eyed mother, Night, 
A Her breast o’erflowing with refreshing dew, 
Leans low to nurture the enripening wheat; 
And benisons the field with moisture sweet. 
So when the Dawn unbars the door of light, 
Behold the verdure greening forth anew. 





I know of many tears that are not shed, 
I know of many words which are unspoken, 
I know of many hungers never fed. 


True Knowledge 


By Ethel C. S. Thompson 


KNOW of many hearts that live, though broken; 


Fond lullaby is hers. Her luscious kiss 
Breathes balm upon the thirst enfevered earth, 
Soothing to sleep the clover and the grass 
With tender fostering. As she doth pass 
There gleams a starry rosary of bliss 
Where on she whispered hours of rebirth. 


I know that grief oft rests behind the smiling, 
I know that kindness often causes frowns, 

I know that love is oftentimes beguiling, 
I know that depths of woe are hid by crowns. 


I know the heart of childhood, age and woman, 
I know the heart of flower, bird and beast, 
I know the winds and know full well their omen, 


And last, but best of all, I know I’m least. 
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* HAT manner of man this was that, sick unto death 
WW. over forty years ago, could wield from a little 
laboratory in the wilderness an influence which is 
materialized in nearly five hundred sanitariums in the western 
hemisphere for the treatment of consumption by fresh air, rest 
and a proper philosophy, what manner of personality was that 
which from the prostrate depths of an invalid’s chair, could 
revolutionize the sanitation of business offices, where gold 
seemed life’s only worth-while, and of homes where ignorance 
shrank from pure air and sunshine—this can be explained only 
by an intimate personal revelation of the remarkable human 
being that was Edward Livingston Trudeau.” 

Two recent books tell the wonderful story of Dr. Trudeau 
—The Beloved Physician, by his friend, Stephen Chalmers 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), an exquisite bit of bookmaking, 
from which the opening paragraph of this article is quoted; 
and An Autobiography (Doubleday, Page & Co.), the simply 
told story of a remarkable man, which he completed just before 
the illness which ended his life. 

Those who read either or both of these volumes—which 
are so different, though the reading of both is necessary if 
one would have a picture of the man as complete as possible— 
must agree with Mr. Chalmers when he calls the life “a re- 
markable epic of human endeavor and achievement in the face 
of circumstances that would have daunted many more hale in 
body, if less strong in spirit.” 

There was need for strength of spirit, for Dr. Trudeau 
had just begun to practice when tuberculosis developed. At 
first physicians did not recognize the symptoms, and they were 
rather careless as to the treatment. But the day came when 
all felt that the young physician must die before long. In the 
face of the advice of those who were looked on as experts, he 
went to the Adirondacks in the winter, when the thermometer 
was far below zero, not because he had any idea that the 
climate would be beneficial in any way, but influenced only by 
his love for the great forest and the wild life. “If I had but 
a short time to live,” he said, “I yearned for surroundings that 
appealed to me, and it seemed to meet a longing I had for rest 
and the peace of the great wilderness.” “He might as well 
go,” one physician thought; “he can’t last long anywhere.” So 
the men in the Adirondack wilderness thought when he reached 
Paul Surettes’, “weighin’ no more’n a lambkin,” in the words 
of the guide who carried him to his room. But the life in the 
open, which was shared by his faithful wife, proved the tonic 
he needed. He was never strong; all his life his lungs were 
weak. But he lived longer than any of the strong people who 
welcomed him pityingly to the Adirondacks. 

Soon he began to dream of regaining his health. Then he 
began to think of other sufferers from consumption to whom 
the Adirondack air would give life. So he built a little cottage 
for the treatment of two poor girls from the city. Slowly but 
steadily he developed a vast sanitarium in which thousands 
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have been treated, and a research laboratory which has enabled 
physicians elsewhere to pass on to victims of the disease knowl- 
edge acquired by Dr. Trudeau frequently in the midst of in- 
tense pain. The buildings and endowment of the Sanitarium 
represent an investment of a million dollars—most of it gath- 
ered by Dr. Trudeau himself, or by friends whom he inspired. 

A study of the two volumes reveals the characteristics 
which made Dr. Trudeau so remarkable. The first tells of 
these characteristics with loving admiration; the autobiography 
reveals them unconsciously but unerringly. 

He was a marvel of grit and persistence. When he was 
unable to remain out of bed, he directed his work from his 
couch, “with one poor portion of a single lung, laboring for 
breath.” “There’s little sport in an easy game,” expresses his 
way of looking at life and its duties and privileges. 

He was a thoroughgoing optimist. “As I look back on my 
medical life,” he said once, “the one thing that stands out as 
having been most helpful to me, and which has enabled me 
more than anything else to accomplish whatever I have been 
able to do, seems to me to have been that I was ever possessed 
of a fund of optimism; indeed, at times optimism was absolutely 
the only resource I had left with which to face most unfavor- 
able conditions and overcome serious obstacles.” Again he 
wrote, “In a long life which has been lived daily in contact with 
patients beyond the reach of human skill, who through months 
and even years of hopeless illness have looked to me for help, 
I have indeed had need of all the optimism I could cling to. It 
has ever been a precious asset to me, and I hope to those about 
me as well, and has never entirely failed me.” He delighted to 
give to his patients the advice, “Open the window, go to bed, and 
keep your nerve.” “O ye of little faith,” was a favorite text 
with him, for his optimism was grounded on the rock of earnest 
trust in God. 

It was faith that enabled him to make acquiescence a key- 
note of his life. The single word, “acquiescence,” was proposed 
as descriptive of the life of a man who accepted adverse condi- 
tions and, like the master of a ship, turned the ill wind to ad- 
vantage. Mr. Chalmers says: “The word was taken from a 
sentence which he had once written to me, ‘The conquest of 
Fate came not by rebellious struggle, but by acquiescence.” He 
knew how to bear sorrow, and the knowledge enabled him to 
help others. When his own daughter was seized with quick 
consumption he redoubled his efforts for others who could be 
helped, and so he found peace. When a wealthy patient let 
him know how full of sorrow her life was, he taught her how 
to serve, and through helpfulness she found the way to satisfac- 
tion and peace. 

He had an unusual capacity for making friends. He 
could not understand why he had so many good friends, but 
Robert Louis Stevenson understood. In 1888, after spending 
a winter at Saranac Lake, he wrote this inscription in a copy 





READ ME A TALE 





of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, which he presented to the phy- 
sician: 

“Trudeau was all the winter at my side; 

I never spied the nose of Mr. Hyde.” 


The modesty which led him to wonder at the reason for 
his friends’ attachment was manifest always. He wondered 
why gifts should be made to his work so freely. When kindness 
was shown to him when his son died, he thought, “How they 
loved Ned!” It did not occur to him to think, “They did it 
because they love me.” 
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And so he realized the joy of living. “I have indeed had 
a full life,” he wrote at the close of his Autobiography, “full of 
the joy of play, and the struggle and zest of work, and over- 
whelmingly full of human love—a wealth of love which has 
endured, and is still making life precious to me every hour; 
full of the aspiration and ceaseless stirrings of the spirit for 
expression in worship, ever groping to know God, and ever 
sustained through long periods of gloom by too swiftly fading 
glimpses of the Heavenly Vision. Certainly all this is to 
live.” 
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Read Me a Tale 


By Robert Page Lincoln 


I 
EAD me a tale of numberless entranse! 
A tale of wonder—and of some rapt deed; 
That I may listen with a spoiled greed; 
Massed all around by ghosts of rich Romanse. 
Read of the man who bore the knightly lance, 
Of drawbridges—of horses white that lead, 
Be-spangled cavalcades; of maidens freed: 
Of these and more—yea, of them softly read. 
Now shall this hour be filled with awful joy! 
There, too, in fancy, will I foremost be— 
Sitting my charger with becoming grace; 
While ’fore my broadsword will vast armies flee! 
Then—then to lift one never-dying face, 
And by fine craft a winning kiss employ! 


II 

Then I would be, too, on an island thrown 
(Reach me the book, I must new ages seek) ; 
The hurtling waves will yield me ere a week, 

A golden woman from rare Heaven blown! 

And she’ll awake with half a little moan, 
Head pillowed on my breast—and I will speak 
Of love at sight and of my life so bleak; 

And we’ll be rescued when one year is flown. 

In many a tale I may say I’m concerned ; 
Though faithless am I—here when hap’ly wed, 

Must I not forth to seek some fairer sprite? 
While full a thousand I have shyly led, 

To glowing Altars kindled by Love’s Light— 
And never a lass has yet mine favor spurned! 





Colonel Fortescue s Betty 


By Molly Elliot Seawell 


CHAPTER III 
A MERRY GHRISTMAS FOR KETTLE AND THE AFTERCLAP 
DAYBREAK begun the hullabaloos which attends 
A Christmas morning in a house where there is an adored 
child, and only one. The After-Clap, with the preter- 
natural knowledge claimed for him by Kettle, knew that it 
was Christmas morning, and a day of riot and license for him. 

At an early hour he began to storm the earth and stun 
the air. There was a Christmas tree for him, and for the 
eight McGillicuddies, and the day was so full that Mrs. Fortes- 
cue found it hard to get time in which to give Kettle the 
necessary wigging for taking the baby from his bed, and carry- 
ing him out of doors at eight o’clock in the evening, because 
he waked up and said “Horsey.” In vain Kettle pleaded “fo’ 
Gord—” always a forerunner of a tarradiddle—that he “didn’t 
have no notion on the blessed yearth as Miss Betty would 
mind,” and also wept copiously when Mrs, Fortescue frankly 
told him that he was a tarradiddler, and made, for the hun- 
dredth time, a very awful threat to Kettle. 

“But I can tell you this much,” she said, with great 
severity, “that if you keep on doing everything the baby tells 
you to do, I will buy you a ticket back to Virginia, and send 
you home. Do you understand me?” 

At this, a smile, rivalling a rainbow, suddenly overspread 
Kettle’s face, and his mouth came open like an alligator’s. 

“Lord, yes, I understand you, Miss Betty,” Kettle replied, 
with a chuckle. “I knows when you is bullyraggin’ me, an’ 
say you is goin’ to sen’ me back to Virginia, you is jes’ jokin’. 
You done tole me that too oftin,” Miss Betty, an’ you ain’t 
never give me no ticket yet, an’ ’tain’t nothin’ but a sign you 
is comin’ roun’, Miss Betty.” 

Kettle’s grin was so seductive, and his reasoning so cor- 
rect, that Mrs. Fortescue suddenly laughed, too; there was no 
way short of putting Kettle in handcuffs and leg-irons, to keep 
him from obeying the After-Clap. 

In the afternoon Colonel Fortescue, sitting in his office, 
from which hot even Christmas day exempted him, saw, a long 
way off, down the non-com’s quarters, a pitiful sight. Mrs. 
McGillicuddy had carried out her menace to put a buggy in the 
Sergeant’s Christmas stocking. The buggy was at the- Ser- 
geant’s door, and in it sat Mrs. McGillicuddy, elaborately 
dressed, a picture hat and feathers on her carefully frizzed 
hair, and her voluminous draperies nearly swamping the little 
Sergezat, cowering in the corner of the buggy. To it was 
hitched the milkman’s mare, which was about as big as a large 
rabbit, and owned up to twenty-three years of age and the 
name of Dot. The equipage passed out of sight, but in an 
hour was seen returning. Mrs. McGillicuddy sat majestically 
upright in the buggy, while the Sergeant bestrode the peaceful 
and amiable Dot. 

Presently, the Sergeant, looking much wilted and de- 
pressed, entered the Colonel’s office. 

“Did you enjoy your drive in the new buggy, Sergeant?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“No, sir,” replied the Sergeant, earnestly, “this has been 
a awful Christmas day to me. I didn’t think as Missis Mc- 
Gillicuddy would play me such a low trick as to give me the 
buggy and then make me ride in it. She said as the milkman 
told her he had owned the mare fir thirteen years, but I re- 
minded her as thirteen was a unlucky number. But Missis 
McGillicuddy acted heartless, and give orders as I was to 
mount that buggy. I pleadid with her, sir, not to risk my 
life, for the sake of the eight childrex even if she didn’t have 
no love or affection for me. I reminded her as she’d stand a 


mighty poor chanst of gettin’ married again, havin’ all them 
eight children. I told her the aviation officer had promised 
to take me fiyin’ with him to-morrow mornin’, and if I lost 
my life in a wheeled vehicle, there’d be no more flyin’ fir me, 
because I don’t look to be a angel immediate I get into the 
next world. All she says to me was, like she was a Sergeant 
Major, and I was a recruity, ‘You get into this buggy, Patrick 
McGillicuddy.’ So as orders is orders, sir, I got in, and I stayed 
in until my fears of that horse’s hind feet, right under my 
nose, got the better of my duty to Missis McGillicuddy, as my 
superior orficer. I begun to feel hollow inside, like a man 
feels when he’s ordered into action, and the artillery is plough- 
ing up the ground with shells. Then, sir, I mutinied. I jumped 
out of that damned buggy—excuse me, sir—and I got on 
the back of the mare, and felt jist as safe as if I was riding 
old Corporal, the horse we gives the recruits to ride. I’ve 
escaped the dangers of that buggy, and there won't be no 
vacancy in my grade, yet awhile, from ridin’ in wheeled 
vehicles. And I’m a goin’ flyin’ to-morrow in a nice safe 
aeroplane, that’s got a man hitched to it, and not a horse. 
This ain’t been no merry Christmas to me, sir. And if Missis 
McGillicuddy holds a reg’lar court inquiry on me, as she does 
seven nights in the week, I’m a’goin’ to stand on my rights, 
and swear, by the jumpin’ Moses, I’ll never set foot again in 
that infernal, hellish buggy, sir—excuse me, sir.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE HEART OF A MAID 

HEN the wild and throbbing excitement of the even- 
W. ing was over, the fear, the horror, the joy, the 

triumph, the exulting exhilaration, Broussard, smok- 
ing his last cigar at one o’clock in the morning, felt a little 
ashamed of himself. After all, Anita was little more than a 
child, being but seventeen, and it was hardly fair to her that 
he should try to chain her young feet and blindfold her young 
eyes before she had seen the great moving picture of the world. 
Broussard did not in the least remember what he said to 
Anita when he was putting her cap on her head, nor even the 
words in which she had replied; he only knew that they were 
burning words that came from the heart and spoke through 
the eyes as well as the tongue. But a man was not always 
master of himself. 

The Christmas gayeties went on for a fortnight, including 
another big ball given by the officers. Colonel Fortescue 
brought upon himself many maledictions from the junior officers 
by the way in which he regulated these balls. The Colonel 
was neither bashful nor backward with his young officers, and 
he liked them to dance, bearing in mind the saying of a great 
commander that a part of every soldier’s equipment is gayety 
of heart; but he was grimly particular about the kind of danc- 
ing that took place at Fort Blizzard. Before every ball, Colonel 
Fortescue’s aide, Conway, a serious young lieutenant, delivered 
the Colonel’s orders that there was to be no tangoing or turkey- 
trotting or chicken-reeling or “Here Comes My Daddy” busi- 
ness in that ball-room. Moreover, Neroda, the bandmaster, had 
orders, if any of these dances, abhorred of the Colonel’s heart, 
were started the music was to stop immediately. Colonel For- 
tescue himself, by way of setting an example, would do a sedate 
waltz with some matron of the post, or select a rosebud girl 
for a solemn set of lancers quadrilles. Mrs. Fortescue still 
held the palm as the prettiest waltzer at the post, none the 
less gay for being dignified. However, the young people except 
Anita revenged themselves on the C. O. by doing, in their own 
drawing-rooms, all the prohibited dances. 
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Broussard was treated as a hero by everybody at the post 
and enjoyed it extremely, in spite of his deprecation of all 
praise and declaring that Gamechick was the real hero. 

Among the festivities was a big dinner given at the C. 
O.’s fine quarters to the officers of high rank at the fort, and 
as a special compliment Broussard was invited, the only 
bachelor officer except the serious Conway, Colonel Fortescue’s 
aide, who classified Anita with the After-Clap in point of age. 

Broussard had met Anita and danced with her many times 
that fortnight but, with native good taste, he avoided thrusting 
himself upon her. She was so calm, so well poised, that 
Broussard concluded she had forgotten all about the words 
spoken under the influence of the near pressure of love and 
death, In truth, Anita had forgotten nothing, but had sud- 
denly become a woman in those few days. Always Broussard 
had wakened her girlish admiration by his charm of manner, 
his sly impudence, his way of singing love songs; and her eyes 
followed him, while she turned away from him. But she knew 
exactly what Broussard had said to her while they stood on 
the tanbark and she blushed to herself at the answer that came 
involuntarily to her lips. She knew no more of actual love- 
making than the After-Clap, but she was an inveterate reader 
of poetry and romance, and had not studied the poets and 
romancists for nothing. Perhaps Broussard would say more 
to her—at that thought a lovely light came into Anita’s inno- 
cent eyes. Perhaps he had forgotten everything. Then Anita’s 
eyes were troubled. The pride of maidenhood was born, as it 
should be, with love, and Anita no longer ran to the window 
to see Broussard, but when he was present he filled the room; 
when he spoke she heard no other voice than his. 

Colonel Fortescue had a theory which came amazingly true 
in his own daughter. It was, that in high altitudes, with 


mountain ranges and vast frozen rivers shutting out the rest 
of the world, the emotions become preternaturally acute; that 
human beings grew more tragic or more comic, according to 
their bent, and were closer to primeval men and women than 


they knew. So it was at Fort Blizzard, standing grimly 
watchful over the world of snow and ice and holding within 
its walls all the struggle and striving and love, and laughter 
and dancing, and the weeping and working and resting, and 
the hazards and the triumphs of human life. On the aviation 
plain men daily played a fearful game with destiny, the stakes 
being human lives, while the young officers, when not flying 
toward the sun, were dancing every evening with the dainty 
girls, in little muslin frocks that made them look like white 
butterflies. 

Broussard, owing to a slight defect of vision, was not in 
the aviation corps, but, like Sergeant McGillicuddy, he would 
fly whenever he had an invitation from Lawrence, the gentle- 
man-ranker with whom Broussard was seen too often to please 
Colonel Fortescue. Lawrence had a pale, fragile, handsome 
wife, like himself, of another class than the honest soldiers 
and their buxom wives, and there was a little boy, Ronald, who 
looked like a young prince—a beautiful boy, much noticed by all 
who knew him. The soldiers forgot their grudge against Law- 
rence for what they called his “genteel airs,” and the soldiers’ 
wives forewent their objections to Mrs. Lawrence and her 
aloofness from them, when the boy, Ronald, appeared. The 
officers, and their wives, too, had a kind word for the little 
fellow, so handsome and well-mannered, and especially was he 
a favorite with Broussard. It was, indeed, more than friendly 
favor toward the child; Broussard was conscious of a strong 
affection for the boy, about whom there was something mys- 
teriously appealing to Broussard, an expression in the frank 
young eyes, a soft beauty in the boy’s smile, that reminded 
Broussard of something loved and lost, but he knew not what 
it was nor whence it came. Anita, although knowing nothing 
of the gentleman-ranker and his wife and the handsome boy 
except that, obviously they were unlike their neighbors and 
fellows in the married men’s quarters, yet always observed 
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them with curiosity. Their unlikeness to their station in life 
was of itself a mystery, and consequently of interest. Mrs. 
Fortescue, the soul of kindness to the soldiers’ wives and chil- 
dren, could make nothing of Mrs. Lawrence, who withdrew 
into herself at Mrs. Fortescue’s approach, and Mrs. Fortescue, 
seeing that Mrs. Lawrence wished to hold aldof, respected her 
wishes, and from sheer pity left her alone. Mrs. McGillicuddy 
was not so considerate, and told thrilling tales of rebuffs ad- 
ministered by Mrs. Lawrence to corporals’ wives, and even 
sergeants’ wives who were willing to notice her and get 
snubbed for their good intentions. 

“Mr. Broussard is the only man Mrs. Lawrence gives a 
decent word to,” said Mrs. McGillicuddy in Anita’s hearing. 
“When she meets him anywhere, walkin’ about, she stops and 
smiles and talks to him as if she was the Colonel’s lady—that 
she does, the minx! And she, pretending to be so meek and 
mild and not looking at any man, except that good-for-nothing, 
handsome husband of hers! Just watch her, stoppin’ in the 
post trader’s to talk with Mr. Broussard, she so haughty-like, 
and carryin’ her own bundles home, like she was doin’ herself 
a favor!” 

This sank deep into Anita’s mind, as did every word re- 
ferring to Broussard. But she could make nothing of it; and 
Mrs. Lawrence, the soldier’s wife, became at once an object of 
interest, of mystery, almost of jealousy to Anita. 

The morning of the great dinner at the Fortescues’, Ne- 
roda, the Italian band-master, came to give Anita her violin 
lesson. Mrs. Fortescue, listening and delighted with Anita’s 
progress, came in to the drawing-room as Neroda was shouting 
bravos in rapture over the way his best pupil caught the soul 
of music in her delicate hands and made it prisoner. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Neroda,” said Mrs. Fortescue in her 
pretty and affable manner—Mrs. Fortescue would have been 
affable with an ogre—“I think I must ask you to come this 
evening and play my daughter’s accompaniments. We are 
having a large dinner and I should like Anita to play for us 
after dinner.” 

“Certainly, madam,” answered Neroda, who, like everybody 
else, was anxious to do Mrs. Fortescue’s smiling bidding, “I am 
proud of the signorina’s playing.” 

“Mr. Broussard is coming to the dinner,” continued Mrs. 
Fortescue after a moment. “He sings so charmingly. It would 
be delightful to have him sing and Anita to play a violin 
obligato.” 

“Admirable! Admirable!” cried Neroda, “Mr. Broussard 
has a syperb voice—much too good for an amateur.” 

Mrs. Fortescue laughed; Broussard’s beautiful voice was 
one of the Colonel’s grave objections to him. Anita remained 
silent, but Mrs. Fortescue noticed the happy smile on her lips, 
as she picked a little air upon the strings; she longed to show 
off her accomplishment before Broussard and to accompany 
his singing seemed a little incursion into Paradise. 

It was arranged that Neroda should come at half-past nine 
and have the violin tuned. Anita, dropping the violin, found a 
book of songs, some of which she had heard Broussard sing. 

“Come,” she cried eagerly, “I must play these obligatos 
over. You will sing the songs.” 

Neroda sat down once more to the piano and played and 
sang in a queer, cracked voice, the songs, while Anita, her soul 
in her eyes and all her heart and strength in her bow arm, 
played the violin part. She did it beautifully, and Mrs, For- 
tescue kissed the girl’s glowing cheek when the music was 
through. Kettle, who was himself a fiddler, at that moment, 
poked his head in at the door. He had a fellow artist’s jeal- 
ousy of Neroda, but he was forced by his artistic conscience to 
say: 
“Lord, Miss ’Nita, you cert’ny kin make a fiddle talk!” 

It was noon before the lesson was over and’ Neroda left. 
Anita, exultant in the thought of playing to Broussard’s sing- 
ing, could not remain indoors, but putting on her long, dark 
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fur coat and her fur cap, which accentuated her delicate beauty, 
went out for a walk alone. 

Beyond the walls of the great fortress was a long, straight 
promenade, bordered with stately young fir trees, and as it led 
to nowhere, was in general, a solitary place. It was here that 
Anita loved to walk alone. The only objection to the place 
was that it gave upon the aviation field—a place abhorred by 
all the women at the fort, from the Colonel’s lady down to the 
company laundresses. Anita always turned her face away 
from the aviation field when she was walking under the pine 
trees. 

The short way to the walk led by the big red brick bar- 
racks of the married soldiers. Anita knew many of these 
soldiers’ wives, honest and hard-working women, doing their 
duty as if they were themselves soldiers. As Anita passed 
along many of them, standing in their doorways or carrying 
laundry baskets along the street, gave her a kindly greeting. 
In one doorway stood Mrs. Lawrence, tall, young, darkly beau- 
tiful, and looking as if she might have been a C. O.’s daughter 
instead of being a private soldier’s wife. Mrs, Lawrence was 
so at odds with her surroundings that Anita, unconsciously 
looked questioningly at her. She stood, shading her eyes frors 
the glare of the snow and the sun, gazing anxiously toward 
the aviation field. It was a flying day, and the hearts of the 
women at Fort Blizzard had no rest or peace on those days. 
Anita could not but see that Mrs. Lawrence’s hands, browned 
and hardened with work, were small and delicately formed, and 
that the poise of the head, the fine contours, were not those of 
a woman bred to toil. 

It was not quite time for the ascent and the officers were 
not yet on the field, although there were a dozen or two soldiers 
and civilian employees standing about the sheds in the middle 
of the plain, and working with the huge machines, dragged 
from their shelter. Afar off, the voices of the soldiers, singing 
a service song, were borne upon the crystal clear air. They 
were trolling out the song as if there were no more risks in 
aviation than in tennis. 


We don’t know what we’re here for, 
We don’t know why we’re sent, 

But we’ve brought a few unlimbered guns 
By way of com-pliment. 


Anita walked quickly out of the postern gate, keeping her 
eyes well away from the flying field. It was a good half mile 
along the fir tree walk, and Anita made it twice. The music 
was throbbing still in her veins and the thought of playing to 
Broussard’s singing had in it an intoxication for her innocent 
heart. She heard the whirring and clapping of the great air- 
craft above her head as they flitted across the face of the sun, 
but Anita would not look; she hated aircraft and wished they 
had never been invented. But she was forced to look when she 
heard cries and shouts, as one of the great machines began to 
reel about wildly in the air, when it was only twenty feet from 
the earth, and then came down, with a crash, upon the snow. 
She saw Broussard standing on the grouud; he was in uni- 
form, with his heavy cavalry cape around him, and he was 
working with the men to drag the aviator from the machine. 
They got him out, and putting him on a stretcher, began to 
run with their burden toward the hospital. Anita turned her 
eyes away. She did not see Mrs, Lawrence run out of the 
postern toward the field, her head bare in the icy cold, and no 
cloak around her delicate shoulders. Broussard turned to meet 
her, and taking off his cavalry cape, put it around the shiver- 
ing woman, and half led and half carried her as they followed 
the stretcher. Then Anita knew it was Lawrence who was 
hurt. 

Within the postern there was an excited group of soldiers’ 
wives. Some said that Lawrence was only slightly hurt; others 
that every bone in his body was broken. The chaplain, passing 
along, reassured them. 











“Nothing but a few bruises and scratches,” he said. “I 
asked the surgeon if I was needed and he told me there was 
nothing doing in my line; I am going to the hospital though, 
to see the man’s wife—it is Mrs. Lawrence. Good afternoon, 
Anita. Now don’t let this trifling accident break your little 
heart. It’s nothing, I tell you.” 

Anita passed on, her face pale in spite of the chaplain’s 
words. The picture of Broussard folding his cape around Mrs. 
Lawrence’s shoulders was strangely photographed upon her 
mind. She wished she had not seen it. 

Whenever there was an accident, however small, on the 
aviation field the whole post was anxious and quivering. Col- 
onel Fortescue and Anita were both silent and preoccupied at 
luncheon and Mrs. Fortescue, who never lost her brave cheer- 
fulness, tried to interest them in the dinner that was to be 
given that evening, and Anita’s music, but without much suc- 
cess. 

“T declare, Jack,” cried Mrs. Fortescue, “if I only knew the 
aviation days in advance I would never arrange a dinner on 
one of those days. You are as solemn as a mute at a funeral, 
and Anita always looks like a ghost when she has been out 
to the aviation field. For my part I do not allow myself to 
see the aviation field nor even to think about it.” 

“But you say a great many prayers on aviation days,” 
replied Colonel Fortescue, smiling. 

Mrs. Fortescue admitted this, but reminded her husband 
that she believed in keeping a stiff spirit. 

“The man Lawrence is not much hurt,” said Colonel For- 
tescue. “He wanted to be taken to his quarters where his wife 
could nurse him and the surgeon allowed it, after dressing his 
cuts and bruises.” 

Anita still looked so grave that Colonel Fortescue said to 
her: 

“How about a ride this afternoon, Anita? 
back in time for you to dress for the dinner.” 

“Do go, Anita,” urged Mrs. Fortescue plaintively, “it is 
such a relief to have your father out of the house when I am 
arranging for a dinner of twenty-four.” 

It was one of the great treats of Anita’s simple life to 
ride with her father and the proposition brought a smile, at 
last, into her serious face. 

“At four, then,” said the Colonel, rising to return to the 
headquarters building, while Anita ran to get his cap, and 
Mrs. Fortescue fastened his military cape around him, and his 
gloves were brought by the After-Clap, who had been drilled in 
this duty. The Colonel was well coddled, and liked it. 

Anita practised on her violin nearly the whole afternoon, 
and, not satisfied with that, sent a message to Neroda asking 
him to come at six o’clock, when she would have returned from 
her ride, and rehearse with her once more the obligatos she 
was to play to Broussard’s singing. 

Anita’s spirits rose as she rode by her father’s side in the 
biting cold of the wintry afternoon. They both loved these 
rides together and the long talks they had then. The time 
was, when Colonel Fortescue felt that he knew every thought 
in Anita’s mind, but not so any longer. He began to speak of 
Broussard, to try and search Anita’s mind on that subject, 
but Anita remained absolutely silent. The Colonel’s heart 
sank; Anita was certainly growing up, and had secrets of her 
own. 

It was quite dark when the Colonel and Anita cantered 
through the postern gate, the short way to the C. 0O.’s house. 
One door alone was open in the long row of red brick barracks. 
The electric light in the passageway fell full upon the figures 
of Broussard and Mrs. Lawrence as the woman impulsively put 
her hand on Broussard’s shoulder; he gently removed it and 
walked quickly out of the door. Under the glare of a street 
lamp he came face to face with Colonel Fortescue. 

An officer visiting the wife of a private soldier is not a 
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thing to be excused by a strict Colonel, and Colonel Fortescue 
was very strict, and had Argus eyes in the bargain. 

Broussard saluted the Colonel and bowed to Anita and 
passed on. The Colonel returned the salute, but Anita was 
too startled to acknowledge the bow. When they reached the 
Commandant’s house and Colonel Fortescue swung Anita from 
her saddle she walked into the house slowly, her eyes fixed on 
the ground. At the door the After-Clap met her with a shout, 
but instead of a romp with his grown-up playmate, he received 
only an absent-minded kiss. Almost at the same moment Ne- 
roda walked into the hall. 

“Here I am, Signorina,” he said, “ready for the practice. 
Mr. Broussard sings too well for you to do less than play 
divinely.” 

Anita, taking off her gloves and veil, went, unsmilingly, 
into the drawing-room, Neroda following her, and putting up 
the top of the grand piano. 

It was Neroda’s rule that Anita should tune her own violin. 
Usually she did it with beautiful accuracy, but on this evening 
it was utterly inharmonious. As she drew her bow across the 
strings Neroda jumped as if he were shot. 

“Great God! Signorina,” he shouted, “every string is 
swearing at the G-string! The spirit of music will not come 
te you to-night unless you tune your violin better.” 

Anita stopped and laid down her bow, and once more hold- 
ing the violin to her ear, began tuning it. That time the tuning 
was so bad that she handed the violin to Neroda. 

“You must tune it for me, Maestro,” she said, with a wan 
smile. “The spirit of music seems far away to-night.” 

Neroda, in a minute handed her back the instrument in 
perfect tune. Anita, testing the strings, her bow wandered 
into the soft heart-moving music of Mascagni’s Intermezzo. 
Neroda said nothing, but watched his favorite pupil. Usually 
she took up her violin with a calm confidence, like a young 
Amazon taking up her well-strung bow for battle, because the 
violin must be subdued; it must be made to obey; it must feel 
the master hand before it will speak. But to-night the master 
hand failed Anita, and she played fitfully and sadly and could 
do nothing as Neroda directed her. 

“Shall we give up the rehearsal?” asked Neroda presently, 
seeing that Anita was not concentrated and that her bow arm 
showed strange weakness. 

“No,” replied Anita, with a new courage in her violet 
eyes, “Let us rehearse for the whole hour.” 

If Neroda had been puzzled at Anita’s weakness he was 
now surprised at her strength. She stood up to her full height 
and the bow was firm in her grasp. Neroda was a hard mas- 
ter, but Anita succeeded in pleasing him. Even Kettle, who 
had an artistic rivalry with Neroda, passing the drawing-room 
door, cried: 

“Lord, Miss ’Nita, you kin play the fiddle mos’ as well as I 
kin.” 

As Mrs. Fortescue was putting the last touches to her 
toilette before the long mirror in her own room, Colonel For- 
tescue came in, dressed to go down-stairs. The Colonel’s mind 
had been working on the problems of Broussard’s visit to Mrs. 
Lawrence, and the look he had noticed for some time past in 
Anita’s eyes when Broussard was present, or even when his 
name was mentioned. 

“I am afraid, Betty,” said the Colonel, “that Anita thinks 
too much and too often of Broussard. And in spite of that 
trick of horsemanship there are some things a trifle unsatis- 
factory about him.” 

“Really, Jack,” answered Mrs Fortescue, “you take Anita’s 
moods far too seriously. The girl will have her little affairs, 
as other girls have theirs. It’s like measles and chicken-pox 
and other infantile diseases.” 

“Not for Anita,’ said Colonel Fortescue, “that child has 
in her tragic possibilities. Her heart is brittle, depend upon it.” 
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“So are all hearts,” replied Mrs. Fortescue, “But you are 
so ridiculously sentimental and lackadaisical about Anita!” 

“She is my one ewe lamb,” said the Colonel. 

Then they went downstairs together, and the next minute 
Anita appeared, wearing a gown of white and silver, with a 
delicious little train, which she managed as well as a seventeen- 
year-old could manage a train. . 

In a minute or two the guests began arriving. They were 
handsome, middle-aged officers and dignified matrons. Brous- 
sard was the only young man present, which was understood 
as a special compliment to him, and Anita was the only young 
girl in the company. 

Broussard greeted the Colonel as coolly as if that unlucky 
meeting just outside of Lawrence’s quarters had not occurred 
two hours before. And Broussard was a captivating fellow— 
this the Colonel admitted to himself, with an inward groan, 
watching Broussard’s graceful figure, his dashing manner, all 
these externals that dazzle women. The Colonel also saw the 
color that flooded Anita’s face when she took Broussard’s arm 
to lead her into dinner. At the table, though, Broussard found 
Anita strangely unlike the Anita her had been steadily falling 
in love with since he first saw her, three months before, when 
Colonel Fortescue took command at Fort Blizzard. She was 
no longer the dreamy, mysterious child, who knew all the stor- 
ies of the poets, whose affections were all passions, but a self- 
possessed young lady, who read things in the newspapers about 
the European war and knew something about aviation records, 
although she hated aviation. 

Broussard, with rage and chagrin in his heart, remem- 
bered that Anita had probebly seen him standing in the pas- 
sage way of Lawrence’s quarters, with Mrs. Lawrence’s shapely 
hand on his shoulder. He remained calm and smiling, never- 
theless, and exerted to the utmost his power to please. But 
Anita remained calm and smiling, and maddeningly aloof. 
Broussard, inwardly cursing himseif, made up his mind to have 
it out with the Colonel the next day about the Lawrence affair. 

When dinner was over and the men had come in from the 
smoking-room, Mrs. Fortescue asked Broussard if he would 
sing; Neroda *was already there to play his accompaniments 
and Anita would play the violin obligato. 

Broussard was not loth to show his accomplishments and 
he had a very good will to try the magic of his voice upon 
Anita, gracious, and obstinate and smiling. 

The guests, in a circle in the great drawing-room, watched 
and listened to the group at the piano—Neroda, short and 
swarthy, with a rancorous voice; Anita, in her blonde beauty, 
looking like another St. Cecilia, and Broussard, dark and 
handsome, like Faust, the tempter. 

With deep intent Broussard selected the most passionate 
of all his passionate songs. It asked the old, old question, “I 
love thee; dost thou love me?” Neroda struck into the ac- 
companiment and Broussard’s voice, a tenor, with the strength 
and feeling of a baritone, took up the song, while the music of 
Anita’s violin delicately threaded the harmonies, ever following 
and responding to Broussard’s voice. All of Anita’s coldness 
vanished at the first strain of the music; Broussard’s voice 
penetrated her heart and inspired her hand. 

During the interludes between the songs it was plain they 
forgot all except each other. They turned over songs and read 
the titles to each other, Broussard sometimes singing, under 
his breath, the words. Then, when he sang them in full voice 
he infused all the verve, the passion, the feeling he knew so 
well how to command, and played upon Anita’s heart-strings 
with the hand of a master, as Anita played upon the strings of 
ker violin. The men and women, listening and charmed, smiled 
at each other; evidently a love affair was on foot such as every- 
body had expected since the night of the music ride. Colonel 

Fortescue alone was grave, leaning back in his chair with 
sombre eyes fixed on Broussard. He saw in Broussard a wild 
young officer who needed a stern warning about a soldier’s 
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handsome wife; and, while watching him, Colonel Fortescue 
was phrasing the very words in which he meant to call Brous- 
sard to account the next day, for the Colonel was not a man 
to postpone a disagreeable duty. It would be a very disagree- 
able duty; the poignant memory of Anita lying on the fanbark 
and Broussard having the skill to save her, still haunted Col- 
onel Fortescue’s thoughts and came to him in troubled dreams. 
And Anita—undoubtedly Broussard had impressed her imagina- 
tion, and she was a creature of such strong fibre that she must 
love and suffer more than most human beings the Colonel knew, 
well enough. 

At last, the singing was over and the listeners came out 
of a waking dream and complimented Anita and Broussard, 
and the pleasant chatter of a drawing-room once more began. 
Presently there were leave-takings. Broussard gave Anita’s 
hand a sharp pressure, but she looked at him calmly, all her 
coldness resumed. Out in the winter night Broussard cursed 
himself for falling in love with a child, who was an embodied 
caprice and did not know her own mind—one hour thrilling him 
with her gladness and her low voice and her violin, and the next, 
looking at him as if he were a stock or a stone. But she was 
so precociously charming! And that unlucky meeting with her 
and with the Colonel in front of Lawrence’s door, with Mrs. 
Lawrence putting her hand on his shoulder. . Broussard meant 
to go to the Colonel the very next day, and explain the whole 
business. The resolve enabled Broussard to sleep in peace 
that night. 

It was noon the next day before Broussard had a chance 
to ask for an interview with Colonel Fortescue. Meanwhile, 
the Colonel had been finding out things. He looked up the 
records of Broussard and Lawrence and found that they were 
both natives of the same little town in Louisiana. That might 
account for their intimacy, although Lawrence was fifteen years 
Broussard’s senior. 

Just as the Colonel’s orderly was crossing the hall of the 
headquarters building he came face to face with Broussard, 
headed straight for Colonel Fortescue’s office. The orderly had 
a message from the Colonel for Mr. Broussard; the Colonel 
desired to see Mr. Broussard for a few minutes. 

Broussard, like the Colonel, was not the man to shirk an 
unpleasant five minutes, so he made straight for the Colonel’s 
private office. In spite of his courageous advance, Broussard 
telt very much as Sergeant McGillicuddy described himself 
when in the abhorred buggy which Mrs. McGillicuddy had given 
him as a Christmas gift, “Hollow inside.” There is some- 
thing appalling to a subaltern in the kind of an interview 
which Broussard felt was ahead of him. He knew in advance 
the very tone in which Colonel Fortescue and all other Colonels 
prepare a wigging for a junior. “It is my painful duty.” The 
extreme politeness with which this was accompanied was not 
reassuring to Broussard. Then the Colonel, taking the advice 
of old Horace, plunged into the middle of things. 

“I was very much surprised,” said Colonel Fortescue, fixing 
his clear gaze on Broussard, “when, yesterday evening, after 
dark, I saw you standing in the passage way to the home of 
an enlisted man, and evidently upon familiar terms with the 
man’s wife.” 

“I was on my way to you, sir, just now, to explain that 
occurrence when I received your order,” replied Broussard 
promptly. 

“T shall be glad to have it satisfactorily explained,” said 
the C. O. 

Colonel Fortescue had the eye of command, that secure 
power in his glance which is possessed by all the masters of 
men; the look that can wring the truth out of a man’s mouth 
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even if that man be a liar, and can see through the eyes of a 
man into his soul. This look of command suddenly flashed into 
Colonel Fortescue’s face, and gaziuig into the clear eyes of 
Broussard saw honor and truth and candor there as Broussard 
spoke. 

“The man, Lawrence, as you may know, sir, is a gentleman 
in origin and socially very much above the good fellows in the 
ranks.” 

“And these men always make trouble,” interrupted the 
Colonel, with a long line of gentleman-rankers in retrospect. 

“He came from the same place that I do and tells me 
he knew my mother—God bless her—and that she was very kind 
to him in his boyhood. That was before I was born. He 
knows a surprising deal about my parents, both of whom died 
when I was a boy. Sometimes I have doubted whether all he 
told me was true, but invariably it tallies with my own child- 
ish recollections and what I have been told of my mother. 
Lawrence has a passionate attachment to my mother’s memory. 
He knows her birthday, and the day of her death, and more 
even than I do about her. The first word I had with him was 
on the anniversary of my mother’s death. He came to my 
quarters and asked to see me, told me of my mother’s goodness 
to him, and burst into tears before he got through. Of course, 
that melted me—my mother was one of God’s angels on this 
earth. He is always in money troubles, and I helped him. That 
brought me into contact with his wife—a woman of his own 
class, who has stood by Lawrence, and is worthy, I think, to be 
classified with my mother. If you could see the way that 
woman works for Lawrence and their child—there’s a little boy 
five years old—and how she struggles to keep him straight and 
sober. I had just done her a little favor at the post trader’s 
place, and went to her to explain it privately. She was very 
grateful; you saw her put her hand on my shoulder. The 
truth is, Mrs. Lawrence does not yet fully understand her 
position as a private soldier’s wife. What I have told you, sir, 
is all, upon my honor.” 

“I believe you,” said Colonel Fortescue, after a moment, 
and holding out his hand, which Broussard grasped with a 
feeling of vast relief. 

“The man seems to be doing pretty well, except about his 
money troubles, of which I know nothing but what you tell 
me,” continued the Colonel. “He is one of the best aviators in 
the corps. But a gentleman-ranker always comes a cropper 
in some way. Of course, his name isn’t Lawrence.” 

“So he admitted to me,” replied Broussard, “I am all 
abroad concerning his knowledge of my family. I only know 
that he loves my mother’s memory, that he evidently knew her 
well, and that his wife is an heroic woman. I have promised 
her that when the little boy is old enough I will do a good part 
by him. I have something besides my pay.” 

This “something” was of a size that made the Colonel 
think it was rather a drawback to Broussard. 

“I only advise you to be prudent in your intercourse with 
Lawrence and his wife,” said the Colonel, rising. And the 
interview was over. 

Broussard went back with a light heart to his day’s duties. 
The Colonel knew the truth, and so, some day, would Anita, 
the little witch. 

It was growing dusk, when Broussard again passed the 
headquarters building. The last mail had come in and the 
published orders were fastened on the bulletin board. Brous- 
sard stopped to read them. The first name mentioned was 
that of Lieutenant Victor Broussard, who was detached from 
his present duty at Fort Blizzard and ordered on special duty 
to the Philippines. 





New York Late Season Offerings 


Another Geographical Play 
by Mr. Thomas 


OTHING is more distressing than 
N to see a dramatist who has gain- 
ed a deserved reputation rum- 
maging through his trunk for something 
he can fix over quickly for a present day 
audience. It has been several years since 


the theater has had a really new play 


from the pen of Augustus Thomas, and 
in memory the recent revival of Arizona 
is too clear for us to forget his old time 


and excellent manner. The consequence 
is that with the presentation of Rio 
Grande, we detect in Mr. Thomas a will- 
ingness to infuse new-time interest into 
old-time subjects. We will not take from 
Mr. Thomas the credit for any of that dis- 
tinction which he undoubtedly has, in the 
writing of dialogue—those isolated flashes 
of understanding of human nature which 
may be found in most of his plays. 

But, with the advancing years, we real- 
ly should like to see in a dramatist some 
advance in ideas, some advance even in 
the subtlety of technique. A dramatist 
may have the mechanics of the theater 
excellently well in control. This Mr. 
Thomas has. But outside of The Witch- 
ing Hour, which represents his only orig- 
inal attempt at something mental, he has 
not given to the theater anything that 
may be pointed to as an example of that 
to which the history of American drama 
could turn with pride. 

Rio Grande is a weak Arizona, the 
plot resembling the earlier play so great- 
ly that at first the spectator is surprised, 
for fear that, in rehearsing the company, 
the scripts have become mixed. There 
is the some old time army atmosphere, 
the same old time, worn out petty scan- 
dals, the same rivalry between officers, 
and ennuie and gossip, that marked the 
distinctively American plays of Mr. 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Thomas’s early period. Such worn out 
matter has now been taken in hand by 
Mr. Thomas and subjected to an injection 
of references to Mexico, Carranza, and 
the blindness of the government at Wash- 
ington in regard to preparedness. Daily 
news incidents in themselves do not make 
a play, nor do we think that Mr. Thomas 
should content himself with that kind of 
theatrical dressmaking which means the 
cutting of a new garment out of scant 
material. In witnessing Rio Grande, we 
detected some very excellent writing, 
reminiscent of Arizona; some very tell- 
ing humor reflective of the days of the 
Other Girl, and even the later days of 
The Witching Hour. But Mr. Thomas’s 
moral point of view seems to be, not only 
a little antiquated, but falsely reticent. 
His whole play hinges, not on whether 
America will be able to deal with Car- 
ranza, but on what has happened at the 
time the conventional villain of the piece, 
an orderly, thrusts his attentions on the 
heroine one evening when she is alone. 
As a matter of fact, the villain is scared 
away, leaving the heroine in a dead faint; 
and the rest of the play deals with an 
emotionalism which is laughable, inas- 
much as there is no suspense on the part 
of the audience regarding the welfare of 
the heroine, or any doubt in their minds 
as to her innocence and fidelity. 

The course of true love between an old 
Colonel and his very young wife does not 
run smoothly, although it ends happily, if 
by happiness one can forget the fact that 
a young officer has killed himself because 
of his love for this wife, that she has 
tried to drown herself, and that the 
young orderly is shot because of his 
brazen attack on her. It is all a tem- 
pest in a teapot, very clumsily invented, 
Mr. Thomas’s cleverness in dialogue 
alone being able to carry him over the 
weak spots in which the play abounds. 


Throughout the four acts we hear bugies 
blowing, which sets our blood surging; 
we hear sabres clanking, which produces 
the proper thrill of patriotism. We have 
bunkum remarks about the United States 
which bring us a due amount of national 
pride; but throughout, the play strikes 
one as tremendously lacking in sincerity. 
Coming from our most representative 
dramatist, therefore, Rio Grande is a de- 
cided disappointment. 


College Boys and Shakespeare 


NE of the most healthy indica- 
O tions that the drama is taking 

hold of the public is the ready 
willingness on the part of University 
undergraduates to do away with the silly 
musical comedies which used to take up 
so much of their time about ten or fifteen 
years ago, and to devote their spare ener- 
gies and artistic creativeness to the pro- 
duction of things that are really worth 
while. We find at Harvard, at Yale, at 
Princeton, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and at Columbia, efforts to revive 
plays that, in historical importance and 
in pictorial effectiveness, will call into 
play all of those elements of originality 
which are as indicative of a student’s 
ability as his ability to pass an excellent 
examination. 

Personally, I would rather give a de- 
gree on the united efforts of the Harvard 
Delta Upsilon in presenting the second 
part of Shakespeare’s King Henry IV 
than to give a degree based on a literal 
fulfilment of a certain number of ques- 
tions in an examination paper. 

The Yale Dramatic Association has 
done much to foster a thorough under- 
standing of the history of drama in the 
minds of the student body. I remember 
seeing their production of Ibsen’s The 
Pretenders, which in every way was far 
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superior to any commercial production 
of Ibsen that I had previously seen. So 


with the Harvard Delta Upsilon which, 
since 1896, has produced a long list of 





Lyn Harding 
As Heary VIII 


pre-Elizabethan and Shakespeare dramas 
and which this year exerted its energies 
on one of the Shakespeare plays, not re- 
vived in New York City since 1822. It 
is, as far as the picture of Falstaff is 
concerned, much more worth while than 
the disagreeable pictures of Falstaff 
shown in The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and from the standpoint of chronical 
value, it is of especial interest to the 
lover of history. The distinctive thing 
about this production is that almost all 
of the work done for its preparation was 
actually the product of the student body. 
We find, for example, among the an- 





Willette Kershaw 
As Anne Boleyn 
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nouncements in a very artistically pre- 
pared programme, that not only was the 
scenery designed by one of the students, 
but likewise the costumes. The music 
was composed by a graduate of Harvard, 
and the part of Falstaff was played by 
a member of the class of 1908—a per- 
formance which in no way lost in com- 
parison with the professional actor. How- 
ever stiff and amateurish the boys may 
have been in the actual delivery of their 
lines, however much the details behind 
stage may have lacked perfection, the 
whole production was filled with adequate 
color and with sufficient dignity to im- 
press one with the beauty of the play. 
Add to this the fact that Mr. Sam Hume, 
better known in the realm of the theater 
as one of the invigorating forces in the 
new stage scenery than as an actor, 
showed his excellent ability to read blank 
verse by appearing at the last moment 
in the réle of Prince Hal, and that F. A. 
Wilmot, as King Henry IV, was very 
spirited in the delivery of his lines, and 
the whole production certainly rose far 
above mediocrity. 

It was in the scenes of humor that the 
College boys showed football methods 
rather than subtlety; this is easily for- 
given; even though it may not be 
Shakespeare, it is certainly youth, and 
one does not expect to have wisdom domi- 
nate over spirits in a production which 
is the offering of an undergraduate body. 

The Harvard Delta Upsilon is to be 
congratulated on its Shakespeare per- 
formances. Those who took part have 
shown that they are capable of handling 
some of the most complicated problems 
in stagecraft. 


The Pageant of * Henry 
VI” 


FTER spending a number of weeks 
A in the West, mounting a sumptu- 
ous production of Macbeth for the 
moving picture screen, Sir Herbert Tree 
has again visited New York, after an 
absence of many years. And as his first 
contribution to the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Festival, he has, following in the 
footsteps of Sir Henry Irving, given us a 
pictorially brilliant production of Henry 
VIII. For this purpose, he has trans- 
ported his scenery and costumes from 
His Majesty’s Theater, in London. 
Theatergoers should be grateful to Sir 
Herbert Tree for his continued adher- 
ence in his policy of presenting Shake- 
speare yearly in such dignified and thor- 
ough-going manner. More _ especially 
should New York theatergoers be grate- 
ful for his reviving a piece which is very 
rarely seen upon the boards. We cannot 
expect in any of the Shakespeare chron- 
icle plays to find that continued element 
of universal interest which is detected in 
such imaginative creations as Hamlet, 


King Lear, or Cymbeline, but Shake- 
speare’s art was such that, even in the 
chronicle plays, he overtowered the spec- 
tacular and gave us moments of supreme 





Edith Wynne Matthison 
As Queen Katharine 


characterization, of supreme emotion, of 
supreme human conflict, which afford ac- 
tors infinite possibilities to rise above 
their trappings and to impress us with 
the force of their art. 

There are theatergoers who, having 
seen Sir Henry Irving as Cardinal Wol- 
sey, and having now an opportunity to 
compare their memory of this perform- 
ance with the Cardinal Wolsey of Sir 
Herbert Tree, will undoubtedly know how 
far away from the subtle and crafty Sir 
Herbert Tree is, in his conception of the 
part. The fact of the matter is that, 





Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
As Cardinal Wolsey 








due in all probability to unwise cutting 
of text, due also to a shortness of vision, 
he concentrates attention entirely to the 
one character of Wolsey. Sir Herbert 
has created in the minds of his specta- 
tors a wrong impression as to the grad- 
ual, yet sure, fall in power of the Car- 
dinal. In the uncut version of Henry 
VIII, we find a much more subtle relation 
between the Cardinal and Queen Kath- 
arine than we do in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
stage version. In fact, the cutting for 
this production would leave in the minds 
of some spectators an erroneous idea as 
to the clash between Queen Katharine 
and the Cardinal. It would seem that 
Sir Herbert would have profited much 
more had he spent a little more time in 
pruning those speeches in the latter part 
of the play which prolong the monotony 
of his fall to unwarrantable extent. 

Nevertheless, whatever we may have to 
say against the details of Henry VIII, 
the general impression gained by the 
sumptuous pictures which are in ‘the 
Irving tradition, is a vivid one, splendidly 
in accord with the vividness of the Car- 
dinal’s cap and gown. We do believe that, 
realizing how much of the spectacular a 
chronicle play must have, in order to ap- 
peal to the public, Sir Herbert has 
overstepped the mark of pictorial 
color. The human value of Queen 
Katharine’s death could be made all the 
more pathetic by contrast with the spec- 
tacle of Anne Boleyn’s crowning, and Sir 
Henry Irving brought these two scenes 
in close relation. The fact of the matter 
is that the pageantry under Sir Herbert’s 
guidance dominated the entire play. It 
almost over-clouded the Buckingham 
scene. It certainly drowned, by the din 
of preparation, the pathetic death scene 
of Queen Katharine; and so that the 
coronation might take place, Sir Herbert 
carved away one-half of the Shakespeare 
text. 

That is all legitimate, and in all prob- 
ability the theatergoers who found Henry 
VIII a dull reading play, will be thankful 
for such paring. They have, apart from 
that, much to thank Sir Herbert for, al- 
though I feel personally that had he 
really wished to give a sumptuous per- 
formance, he might have made less dingy 
—with less the appearance of having 
been used—the accoutrements of some of 
his actors. 

Around him, Sir Herbert has assembled 
a most adequate cast. He, himself, in 
the part of Wolsey, was disappointing 
because of his very commonplace inton- 
ing, his very monotonous poses, and a 
certain satirical nervousness which took 
away from the inherent dignity and 
greatness of the Cardinal’s character and 
robbed it of its intellectual weight. As 
King Henry VIII, Mr. Lyn Harding gave 
a graphic performance, reminding one, 
in his likeness, of a Holbein .picture. 
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Miss Edith Wynne Mattison’s Queen 
Katharine was fraught with that exqui- 
site quality of poetry which one always 
associates with her work. The scene in 
which she defied Cardinal Wolsey was of 
great dignity and power, while her death 
scene was marked by very beautiful and 
spiritual suggestiveness. 

Mr. Charles Dalton, as the Duke of 
Buckingham, was adequate, while Miss 
Willette Kershaw, as Ann Boleyn, was 
more pictorially correct than she was sat- 
isfying in her manner of reading blank 
verse. Altogether, this production of 


Phyllis Neilson and Marie Tempest 


Henry VIII is in every way worthwhile 
as a means of familiarizing one with a 
play which is very rarely revived. Dur- 
ing Sir Herbert’s stay in this country 
he is to appear in The Merchant of 
Venice and Richard II. 


Rehabilitating Haddon 
Chambers's * The Idlers” 


of years ago, witnessed Haddon 

Chambers’s The Idlers, and car- 
ried away impressions of its vivacious- 
ness, must have been sorely disappointed, 
if they attended its revival under the 
name of The Great Pursuit. Mr. Joseph 
Brooks, the manager, assembled a very 
excellent “star cast” for its exploitation; 
and the excellence of this company 
brought out all the more the old-fashioned 


Tier theatergoers who, a number 


spirit of this comedy. We understand 
that, for several months past, Mr. Cham- 
bers has been in seclusion in Pennsylva- 
nia, busily engaged in modernizing his 
one-time popular piece. That accounts 
for certain stray references throughout 
the text to Americanisms which did not 
appear in the original text some twenty 
years ago. 

The Great Pursuit is a most uncon- 
vincing, melodramatic, old-time piece 
which, in our advanced attitude toward 
moral questions, seems very much out of 
date nowadays. Heroines on the stage 
are so used to visiting gentlemen in their 
rooms that the denouement in Mr. Cham- 
bers’s piece, where the wife is found by 
the husband, one night, chatting cosily 
with her one-time lover, seems almost 
laughable, especially as the audience has 
been witness to their interview, and takes 
almost the attitude of a chaperone toward 
the adventurous couple. 

The story of the play deals with an 
episode which began in the rough and 
tumble West of America, when the noble 
scion of an English house shows himself 
to be not too brave a gentleman by skip- 
ping out of town just after he has acci- 
dentally shot the brother of a bold but 
noble Westerner. The latter uncom- 
fortably turns up in England about the 
time the play begins. 

We have the noble scion now at the 
head of the English household, with a 
title, and married to a girl who, through 
very reckless and frivolous behavior, has 
turned down a man she really loves. So 
that the conventional triangle is between 
three men, the woman moving from one 
to the other, and creating the doleful 
music which runs throughout the play. 

Of course, we have supposedly heart- 
breaking scenes between the heroine and 
her old lover, who cannot conquer the 
flame within him; and it is because of 
this flame that, for purposes which the 
author weakens to suit the sensitive 
nerves of the public, he asks her to come 
to his rooms to discuss the possibility of 
saving her husband from the wrathful 
vengeance of the bold Westerner whose 
brother has been killed. 

We also have an ingenue love story. 
The hero of this secondary plot is the 
bold Westerner who, in the early part 
of the play, has determined to kill his 
brother’s murderer, but who is soon 
brought to a realization of the fact that 
the shooting was an accidental thing, 
and that love is better than the phil- 
osophy of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. 

We have the husband, who does not 
present a very enviable front, although in 
the end he proves himself to be sufficient- 
ly manly to satisfy the tastes of all con- 
cerned. The heroine moves from one to 
the other with appealing grace and 
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copious emotion, and when the curtain 
drops on the final understanding between 
husband and wife, when the old-time 
lover is unconvincingly convinced that he 
no longer cares for this woman, when the 
Westerner is tamed by a most frivolous, 
light-headed English girl, when it looks 
as though Parliament would be domineer- 
ed over by a leader who has found it very 
difficult to keep his own house in order, 
the curtain drops on a generally satis- 
factory end, although I, personally, still 
have a suspicion that the heroine, after 
all was wept and said, had a likeness 
for her old lover. 

The acting in this revival was of ex- 
ceptional order. Miss Phyllis Neilson 
Terry, as the wife, made a most ex- 


PILOGUES are out of fashion, mod- 
E ern playwrights and _ playgoers 

agreeing with Rosalind, who at the 
close of As You Like It, says so gaily: 

“If it be true that good wine needs no 
bush, ’tis true that a good play needs 
no epilogue.” She does, however, add 
that for good wine they sometimes use 
good bushes and that good plays are im- 
proved by good epilogues, so it may not 
come amiss to call this month the epilogue 
of the season here. 

By sheer force of circumstances May 
is the time for summing up and prophe- 
sying and this year it is the looking 
forward rather than the looking back- 
ward that is encouraging to the lover of 
the drama. 

For it has not been a brilliant season. 
It has, in fact, been a year of old suc- 
cesses rather than a year notable for its 
new plays, yet the close of the season 
was sO much more auspicious than its 
beginning, that the prophecy made by 
Mr. Klaw on his way to a holiday trip 
to Honolulu that “next year would be 
the greatest of theatrical seasons” seems 
based upon fact rather than hopes. 

Those who have “hunches” about things 
also add that next year will see a bril- 
liant revival of the romantic costume 
play, and an elimination of the sex drama 
which has been so woefully to the fore for 
several years. 

All that, however, lies “around the cor- 
ner of to-morrow,” and in the meantime 
there are still many attractions for the 
playgoer this month. Notable among 
these is the week’s run at the Little The- 
ater of the company of Le théatre fran- 
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quisitely appealing picture, although her 
mannerisms sometimes over-clouded her 
emotion. Mr. Bruce Macrae, as the rough 
Westerner, was direct and manly. Mr. 
Charles Cherry, as the one-time lover, 
was pictorially satisfying, while Mr. 
Montagu Love, as the husband, was suf- 
ficiently dull headed in an unsympathetic 
part to be a satisfactory representative 
of any noble house. The spontaneous and 
delightful humor of the piece came in the 
person of Miss Marie Tempest, who play- 
ed the réle of the conventional Merry 
Widow—a figure in the English drama 
reminiscent of the early Nineties, and 
whose chief duty was to keep audiences 
in roars of laughter by odd dressing and 
more odd manners. Even had Mr. 


The Season's Epilogue 


The Philadelphia Theatres 
By Grace Van Braam Gray 


cais d’Amérique in repertoire. These 
French players, whom the war has vir- 
tually made exiles from the playhouses 
of their own land, are still “under the 
protection” of the French Government, 
and in order to make their company per- 
manent a committee of Americans, in- 
cluding Cornelius Vanderbilt, Robert 





Carolina White 


Goelet, Otto H. Kahn, Henry Rodgers 
Winthrop, Clarence Mackay, Paul D. 
Cravath and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
have incorporated the “théatre francais” 
and put it on a financially sound, and an 
artistically firm basis. 





Chambers not attempted any characteri- 
zation, Miss Tempest could have walked 
through the part, creating laughter by 
the very exercise of her distinctive per- 
sonality. 

Altogether, the acting in The Great 
Pursuit was the most entertaining part 
of the spectacle. It is a great pity that 
Mr. Brooks, whose desire is to give the 
theater satisfactory revivals as seen in 
last year’s delightful Trilby, should not 
have selected something more worthy of 
revival than Mr, Chambers’s.The Idlers. 
It seems to me that there are many of 
Pinero’s plays that present day theater- 
goers would like to see produced with as 
good a cast as the one Mr. Brooks has 
here assembled. 





The company has been on tour this 
year and has won many laurels, in Bos- 
ton, Montreal and Chicago as well as 
New York, and they have prepared an 
especially brilliant program for their 
spring engagement here. 

They will give three matinees, opening 
on Monday afternoon, the first day of 
the month with that ever popular play 
by Labiche, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon. 
This has been given here before, but the 
demand for seats last spring so far out- 
bid the capacity of The Little Theater 
that it is to be repeated this year. 

On Monday evening and also on Sat- 
urday evening Sardou’s Divorcons will 
be presented. This play is of course 
best remembered by theater-goers for its 
anglicized version presented by Miss 
Grace George, but there is a subtlety and 
a wit in the original French that no 
translation can achieve. On Tuesday 
evening, Mon Ami Teddy, by Rivoire, will 
be presented, and on Wednesday the bill 
for afternoon and evening will include 
the familiar L’Abbé Constantin, by 
Halévy, and La Sacrifice, by Devore. Le 
Monde ou lon s’ennuie, by Pailleron, 
Raboullieuse, by Fabre, and Blanchette, 
by Brieux, will complete the week’s of- 
ferings. 

This last drama, by the way, is one of 
the series written by Brieux in which he 
“preaches” from the stage. In France 
you know they call him “the theater mis- 
sionary,” but he says in spite of the drab 
horror of some of his plays that he is a 
moralist, not a pessimist, and writes 
plays that the evils of life may be cor- 
rected not merely exposed. Thus in Dam- 
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aged Goods, as he claims, he attacked a 
danger to family life: in l’Engrenage, 
he deals with the graft of politicians; in 
Les Bienfaiteurs he ridicules the hy- 
pocrisy of a certain type of fashionable 
person, and in Blanchette he shows that 
education alone is not enough to lead to 
happiness and position. 

The popularity of Monsieur Brieux in 
this city should make this play of espe- 
cial interest, but the entire array is one 
to make those familiar with French 
drama feel that here at least is a series 
of plays worth while. 

However, all the attractions for May 
are not at The Little Theater, for Cyril 
Maude continues his successful run in 
Grumpy at the Broad, to be followed, so 
it is expected, by George Arliss in Paga- 
nini. This play is the latest work of Ed- 
ward Knoblauch, and gives Mr. Arliss as 
wonderful an opportunity for character 
work as did Disraeli. What is more, it 
is the forerunner of the coming costume 
productions, since it is of course laid 
back in 1830. Miss Margery Maude is, 
by the way, one of the company, thus fol- 
lowing her illustrious father to this city. 

But while this month rings down the 
curtain upon the majority of the theaters 
it stars what is the biggest part of the 
year for Keith’s, whose list of attractions 
for May is topped (in the opinion of 
music lovers) by Carolina White. This 
erstwhile member of our own Grand 
Opera company is one of the latest of the 
“big” stars to enter vaudeville, but is, 
she admits laughingly, proud that so far 
she has resisted the lure of the movies. 
Mme. White does not, however, come until 
the latter part of the month, and the 
first week is “headlined” by Irene Frank- 
lin, the little red-headed songster who is 
too widely known to need more than a 
mention, 

Adelaide and Hughes, the popular 
dancers and, like Miss Franklin, erst- 
while musical comedy stars, head the bill 
of the eighth, sharing honors with Car- 
roll and Wheaton. The Marx Brothers 
are also a May attraction at the big 
vaudeville house, while Memorial Day 
will have its own act in “The Veteran,” 
as presented by Harry Fern and Com- 
pany, while lovers of the old songs will 


hail with delight the return of Claudia 
and Scarlet. 

At both the Lyric and Adelphi May 
brings the season to its close, rounding 
out a year that for its musical and com- 
edy successes deserves more than a word 
of praise. Already, however, plans are 
being broached for the much heralded 
brilliant season that will open in Sep- 
tember, a season which also, by the way, 
will bring some of the biggest dramas of 
the year to The Walnut. 

So the curtain rings down with the 
audience already talking of what they 
will see when it goes up again in the 
autumn. 

But whatever the lack that may have 
been felt in the season now passing it 
has at least proved two things: first that 
the public wants novelty, beauty and fine 
dialogue, and secondly that Philadelphia 
does not want—road companies! 

The success of such productions as the 
Russian Ballet, and the magnificent 
pageant given by the artists at the 
Academy, shows that we have in this 
city as great a color and beauty loving 
public as a music loving one. And equally 
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the success of The Stage Society here, 
and the Washington Square players, show 
that Philadelphia wants “literary plays,” 
and will take them even when presented 
by amateurs. 


It is also self-evident to any one who 
can put two and two together, that the 
failure of plays that ran a full year in 
New York, was due not to the fact that 
Philadelphia differs so much from her 
sister city, but to the fact that the public 
here will not take New York’s word for 
a play. Just because New York said it 
was good they will not applaud and 
patronize it, when half the cast has been 
replaced by clever—but not sufficiently 
clever—unknown players. 


“The play’s the thing,” to be sure, but 
there is no play that cannot be made or 
marred by the acting. 


Beyond this the season has been a 
striking example of how to stretch a few 
plays over a good many weeks, for nearly 
every production that came into the 
theaters here—with the exception of Miss 
Adams and one or two attractions we 
would gladly have kept!—came in pre- 
pared for record-breaking runs. Only— 
the records didn’t break—except as re- 
gards Pollyanna, whose cast was so es- 
sentially “all star” that not even the 
most carping critic could have found fault 
with it. 

However, the season is over and de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum, and one can only 
hope that when “Resurgam” sounds 
again in the empty theaters that one- 
half the good things now promised will 
come to pass. 


Twin Beds, which had so long and suc- 
cessful a run at the Garrick Theater, will 
be brought back to Philadelphia by Sel- 
win and Company to the Walnut Street 
Theater. A slight change in the cast 
will if anything improve the play. The 
policy of the Walnut Street Theater to 
charge one dollar for the best seats will 
give Philadelphia theater-goers an oppor- 
tunity to see this very clever farce at a 
reasonable price. This will bring the 
Walnut Street Theater season to a suc- 
cessful close, with the promise of some 
excellent things to come next season. 











and its mountain men had lost that romantic habit of 

whipping out a gun on no provocation, there lived, in 
the Montana Rockies a man whose name was not Whispering 
Smith. That is, it was not till Frank H. Spearman discovered 
and so named him. He was a famous “round-up” character 
who lived on one of the largest ranches and pursued horse- 
thieves and captured them, and could shoot anything at almost 
any range; who was, in fact, the hero of most of the thrilling 
incidents that Mr. Spearman has immortalized in a series of 
the most truly Western books ever written. At night he would 
tell his wonderful stories to whoever cared to listen. And thus 
they came to the world, and the man whose name was not 
Whispering Smith suddenly found himself a hero of American 
fiction, fiction that was fiction only in its superficial arrange- 
ment, but in its fundamentals the strangest and most romantic 
fact. 

When the story of Whispering Smith came into print it 
was evident that the new author who had introduced himself 
to the public through Doctor Bryson, a story laid in Chicago, 
and The Daughter of a Magnate, his first mountain story, had 
now achieved a place among the American novelists who had 
to be seriously reckoned with. People lived in Whispering 
Smith, and the story was thrilling and contagious. And, too, 
it carried conviction, because most people knew then, that 
Spearman was an authority on Western railroading. His 
Strategy of Great Railroads, published two years before, had 
been enlightening of the forces that underlay big railroad en- 
terprises and had bred faith in the author’s intimate knowledge 
thereof. 

Whispering Smith is full of cowboys with their pistols 
uneasy in their holsters, of sheriffs and their posses, of tireless 
horses; and, perhaps, most fascinating of all, of the crude little 
embryonic towns, that curiously combine elemental savagery 
with the appliances of an extreme civilization. At the slightest 
impulse, men will draw—shoot even—yet everywhere is the 
telephone and the telegraph—inns appointed with grotesque 
luxury, the elaborate scientific instruments of the railroad; 
these are the elements that make the little pioneer communities 
of the mountains eternally fascinating in fiction. All this has 
Whispering Smith for its background. 

Yet for all his sense of this Rocky Mountain atmosphere, 
Spearman is a native of the East. He happened West through 
the chance of ill-health, which, in his early twenties, blocked 
the way to the physician’s career he had set himself to follow. 
He was born in Buffalo in 1859. He went to Lawrence Uni- 
versity at Appleton, Wisconsin, but he was obliged, for health’s 
sake, to leave before graduation. So he became a wholesale 
grocer in Chicago. In 1884 he married the daughter of a 
pioneer merchant and capitalist and two years later engaged 
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in banking in Eastern Nebraska. But his leisure hours were 
devoted to writing and shortly he became so successful in this 
work that he gave up all his time to it. Doctor Bryson in 1901 
was followed in 1903 by The Daughter of a Magnate. Then in 
1904 came The Strategy of Great Railroads. Whispering Smith 
was published in 1906. Then for ten years there was little of 
the West. Robert Kimberly in 1911 and Merrilie Dawes in 1913 
were of a very different sort; delightful stories of their kind, 
but far from the country that Spearman had made his own in 
fiction. 

When Nan of Music Mountain was announced a few months 
ago as a “Lorna Doone of the West”—a daring claim, perhaps, 
for any American novel—the minds of the fiction reading pub- 
lice went back to Whispering Smith and the new story was 
looked for with eagerness. And the publishers’ reports of its 
rapid sale, of the three editions exhausted before publication, 
give a hint of the welcome it received. 

Nan of Music Mountain is of a little later time. The rail- 
road in the process of building at Medicine Bend in Whispering 
Smith has been completed. Yet there is the same atmosphere 
of recklessness, the same gun-play, the same fights, pursuits, 
captures. There are few descriptions of a fight to the death 
with pistols that can compare with the four-to-one combat in 
the inn at Calabassas. Lined up along the beautifully appointed 
but long disused mahogany bar, Henry de Spain felled four 
adversaries and escaped, wounded, but marvelously alive. 

That Spearman is recognized and beloved in the country 
of which he writes, appears in a little story that was told a 
few weeks ago in the Philadelphia “Press.”’ One night an ex- 
plorer from the East, wandering through the Whispering Smith 
country stumbled on a trapper’s cabin, far up in the mountains. 

“In the wall of the trapper’s cabin that night,” runs the 
story, “his chance visitor saw tacked, a picture. It was a mere 
page, cut from an old copy of ‘Scribner’s Magazine’—an illus- 
tration made for one of the railroad stories of Frank H. Spear- 
man. And the traveler happening to know the writer, recog- 
nized it and spoke of him to the hermit; and while he spoke, 
his host, whose life had been spent among the scenes pictured 
in Whispering Smith, The Daughter of a Magnate and Nan 
of Music Mountain listened in silence. 

“When his guest had finished, the old man laid down his 
pipe and raised his hand. Slowly, and as if to himself rather 
than to the modest wayfarer who was to sleep that night under 
his roof, he murmured, pointing, Indian-like his long bony 


finger toward the smoked wood-cut of Spearman’s story: ‘He 
belongs—wherever that feller is—he speaks our language.’” 
Here is a tribute which carries conviction. Let us hope 


that he will speak to us often in a language that has*given him 
his brilliant place among writers of the high country of our 
own Mountain West. 









WAS inclined to think so, too, with 
I an appreciation heightened by the 

uncertainty as to where we would 
breakfast on the morrow, if perchance it 
would be a matter of breakfasting at 
all. 

“An’ to-night we’s gwine ter have 
some beat’n biscuits,’ Aunt Caroline an- 
nounced. 

“Huh!” from Uncle Alex. “I bet you 
de Judge gwine ter have a say whar 
dese two gent’men gwine ter eat to- 
night!” 

A shiver touched me. It was rather 
more than likely that he would, I 
thought. 

Danny looked at the clock. 

“Now, see here, both of you; I want 
to tell you something.” He lifted his 
finger impressively. “We’re going out 
for a little—er—walk this morning, Doc- 
tor Blair and I; and I don’t want Doctor 
—I mean my cousin—to know that I’ve 
returned. I want to have the fun of just 
walking in on him—surprising him. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Yes, sir,” mumbled Uncle Alex. He 
looked at Aunt Caroline, lights glinting 
in his faded eyes. 

They snickered together in some oc- 
cult sympathy. 

“Yes, sir, we understand,” Aunt Caro- 
line murmured as we arose. “It sure 
gwine ter be a s’prise fer him, too!” Her 
face shone. 

“Yes, sir, he gwine ter be sorter took 
back—dat man!” Uncle Alex’s cheerful- 
ness was frankly undissembled. “I bet 
he gwine ter look as s’prised as dat 
chicken’s haid w’at I cut off las’ night. 
I nuver see no chicken look mo’ s’prised 
dan one er dem yeller pullets did.” And 
I heard them chortle together as we 
crossed the threshold. 

Happy, care-free creatures! When, 
after this day, would they laugh again, 
I wondered. 

A cough from Aunt Caroline drew my 
backward glance. She stood framed in 
the doorway, her eyes beckoning me 
shyly. I lingered as Danny moved on. 

Her shining face was wistful. 

“’Seuse me, but I don’t want you ter 
t’ink I ’uz jus’ tryin’ las’ night to under- 
mine Mister Dick’s cousin wid you ’cause 
you’s a preacher.” Aunt Caroline looked 
troubled. 

“Oh, no, I’m sure you wouldn't,” I 
assured. 

Her black face cleared. “Den dat’s 
all right. ’Cause, no, sir, I wouldn’t do 
dat ter nobody, do’ dey is plenty w’at 
wouldn’t ’a’ been no ways mealy-mouthed 
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’bout comin’ right out an’ tellin’ you dat 
Doctor Chilton ain’t nobody!” She 
sniffed. 

“ALY 

Aunt Caroline’s thick lips compressed 
themselves tightly, indicating her close- 
mouthed discretion. Her countenance 
was somber as she shook her head. 

“Yes, sir, some folks ’ain’t got nuthin’ 
ter do but talk, an’—oh, J know! dey 
t’ink you ought ter be tol’ erbout him 
’cause you is a preacher. But I ain’t no 
han’ ter tell tales erbout nobody—no, 
sir!” Her glance ranged guardedly 
after Danny; then her turban inclined 
toward me. She spoke behind her lip 
Chilton—dat he ain’t nuthin’ ’t all—no, 
sir, jus’ po’ white trash!—you didn’t 
know dat, did you?” 

I allowed myself a shocked murmur. 
It seemed called for. 

“La, chile!” Aunt Caroline grunted, 
scornfully, “he ain’t ter blame! You 
ain’t gwine ter blame him ’cause his 
grandpa on his ma’s side wa’n’t nuthin’ 
but a low-down, nigger-drivin’ slave- 
trader—yes, sir, an overseer! It ain’t 
his fault!” Her ample bosom heaved a 
philosophic sigh. “Shucks! dey ain’t no 
branch w’at ever I see dat run up higher 
dan de spring!” Then again, as I mur- 
mured: “But you mark my words, 
somebody gwine ter tell you ’bout dese 
t’ings—dey’s boun’ to, but it ain’t no 
business er mine ter say nuthin’, an’ I 
know well ’s I know mah name dat Mis- 
ter Dick ain’t gwine ter open his mouth, 
‘cause he ’shamed uv it. An’ ’s I say. 
*tain’t fer me ter talk!” She blinked at 
me. 


“Oh no, Aunt Caroline, I know you 
wouldn’t!” 

Her face cleared and she backed in the 
door smilingly, her turban answering my 
understanding nods. 

“And now for the Judge!” said my 
pal, outside; and his smile, though faint, 
was brave. Then as I sighed, with lit- 
tle stomach for the enterprise, “I won- 
der where he lives.” 

It was somewhere up the pike I re- 
membered. 

A moment’s deliberation, and we de- 
bouched to the rear—a precaution to 
avoid exposure to the mansion’s windows 
in the front. Once beyond the circle of 
cabins, we could see where the broad, 
white turnpike fell away alluringly to 
the south—away from the direction of 
the Judge’s home. My eye followed the 
way wistfully; for there somewhere in 
that valley lay Nashville—a big city’s 
maze, with trains offering easy means 
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of flight. Beyond those hills lay security 
for my lad—new opportunity to turn a 
clever trick that would put him on Easy 
Street again. The easy way it was— 
the natural way; the broad way that 
opened down the hill! As a broken man 
I viewed it longingly. 

So it came that of a sudden as we 
moved I was inspired with craft. 

“The girl! Say, I wonder what she'll 
think—I mean of you!” I dropped it 
carelessly as though with random after- 
thought. 

But my young pal’s glare was javelin- 
like. 

“Stow that!” fiercely. “I tell you this 
one thing I do!” 

Yet, for all, I could see that I had 
touched him hard. We walked a bit 
farther and then of a sudden his feet 
faltered. He stopped, looking back. 

“I don’t know, though,” mutteringly. 
“Say, we’re a couple of fools! Why, 
Dominie, the thing for us to do——” 

His mumble trailed away as he turned 
him square about: I followed, all a-tin- 
gle. 

“Yes, lad?” in husky eagerness. 

“Why, we can telephone—ask the 
Judge to come over—and alone; then 
meet him up the road.” 

Behind my lip I swore. 
haven’t time,’ I snareled. 

“Plenty”—confidently—“loads of time 
before that guy gets down.” I was si- 
lenced, having to remember that Uncle 
Alex had told us that Doctor Chilton 
always breakfasted in his room. 

“Yes, sir, he yanks de bell-cord w’en 
he wants his bre’kfus’,” the old negro 
had informed; “dat is, mos’ all’rs. Some- 
times, do’, w’en he don’t wanter trapas 
’cross de floah in his col’ feet, he’ll jus’ 
lay dere under de kivver an’ holler till 
some uv us come. Dat his way!” 

Indeed, now, as we neared the house 
a muffled shouting reached us. It was 
a man’s voice in an angry scolding or 
calling. 

We exchanged glances, harkening. 

“I guess it’s his bray, all right,” said 
Danny, dryly; “it answers the descrip- 
tion. There! I guess they’ve answered!” 
For the voice had subsided abruptly. 

As we neared the back of the house 
I sighed, noting the home-like peace and 
comfort that invested it. In an upper 
window, Mandy, the house-girl, was sun- 
ning bed-coverings, and on the brick 
pavement below another colored girl 
was scrubbing clothes. Both were sing- 
ing, their voices apart, yet blending in 
a not unpleasing dissonance. 


“And we 
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They stopped long enough to grin 
good-naturedly as we came hurrying; 
and “Dick’s” dog, Argus, lifted his head 
lazily from the porch-boards and favored 
us with a tolerant, incurious stare, not 
even troubling to wag his tail in greet- 
ing. Below him on the steps a cat 
drowsed in the Southern November sun- 
shine. 

Now, from the porch we had view 
through the long, wide hall to its very 
end. The front door was still fastened 
from the night, for I could see where 
the broad iron bolt was shot. Upon the 
old sofa lay a silk-lined top-coat and a 
small case or satchel such as might be 
useful for a physician’s purposes or for 
carrying papers; both of which, it came 
to me, had missed my observation in our 
scramble through the darkened hall to 
breakfast. 

Evidently Uncle Alex and Aunt Caro- 
line both had been required in ministra- 
tions above; for there was nobody in 
sight, either in the dining-room as we 
passed, or in the hall or on the stairway 
above. This assurance came upon the 
instant that we glided across the thresh- 
old. For this we did without ado, and 
with that velvety self-effacement that is 
the acquirement of all animals whose lot 
it is to hunt or be among the hunted. 

Between the sofa and us was the door 
opening into the little study behind the 
library—and this was half open. Be- 
yond the sofa, near the front of the hall, 
was the door of the library, facing the 
drawing-room across the hall. Both 
doors here were closed, and I remem- 
bered that we had left them so when we 
had gone upstairs to bed. 

My pal sidled near the stairway, his 
ear turned speculatively to the rooms 
above. Then he nodded with satisfac- 
tion. His finger beckoned me nearer. 

“Wait back here where you can pipe 
the floor above. I’m going in to ’phone.” 
Then his whisper edged warningly, 
“Careful, now, for I’ve got to close the 
door!” and with a cat’s stealth he sidled 
from me down the hall’s long stretch. 

And then, just as he reached the pan- 
els of the library door, I saw him start 
sharply. The next instant there was a 
bang in the room as of the table drawer 
closing. 

“It’s not there at all!” an angry voice 
lifted. A heavy tread pounded toward 
the door. 

“Mizzle!” gasped my pal, and dived for 
the door across the hall. 

Like the lightning’s wink it opened and 
closed, leaving naught behind. So much 
I saw; then I found myself in the little 
study, lying back against the wall, pant- 
ing as I followed a quick tread in the 
hall, breathing relief as I heard the snap 
of the satchel’s catch and the sound of 
feet returning. 





The next moment, with eyes glued to 
a crack of the communicating door, I 
was commanding a view of the library. 
On the table lat a hat, gloves, a light 
bamboo cane; but the thing that loomed 
before my surprised vision was the spec- 
tacle of the two old servants, their eyes 
upon each other, their black faces emo- 
tionless, sphinx-like. 

And then a man entered, looming like 
a thunder-cloud; a large man, but flabby 
and sallow-jowled. 

“Maybe this satchel-key will fit.” With 
the mutter he moved down upon the old 
desk against the wall. “If it doesn’t——” 
He turned a black scowl upon the old 
negroes, then bent to the lock in the 
slanting top. 

Meantime I noted with concern that 
he had left the door yawning wide. It 
was serious, for the reason that he was 
in such position as to see any one pass- 
thing through the hall. 

It left my pal marooned. 

Aunt Caroline’s brow shadowed sul- 
lenly; then her bosom heaved. 

“Look heah, Doctor Chilton”—protest- 
ingly—“J cayn’t stay heah all day; I got 
mah work ter do!” She looked at the 
door, her glance troubled, wistful. “I 
done tol’ you I don’t know nuthin’ ’bout 
no key!” 

He turned sharply, his thick, shrimp- 
like brows close drawn. 

“That'll be enough from you!” 

The injunction was sternly metallic, 
Again he 


pointed by a steely glare. 


struggled with the key, trying to throw 
the lock. 


She mumbled rebelliously, “But I jus’ 


got ter go!” In her emphasis was a 
quality of desperate need. “You don’t 
know all I got ter do!” 

“You'll go— both of you— when you 
make up your minds to tell where that 
key is.” Here, having failed with the 
key, he pulled and pounded upon the top, 
then shook it again in vain! 

From my covert I noted the outcome 
with grim satisfaction. It was like my 
young pal’s canny foresight to have pre- 
ferred the old desk to the safe as de- 
pository for the money. Trust Danny 
for such things! I wondered where he 
was. 

Dick’s cousin looked at his watch, then 
cast a glance through the long windows 
commanding the drive. 

“Now, loow here,” he said, addressing 
Uncle Alex, “the Judge will be coming 
down here presently on account of my 
note. There are some papers in this desk 
that we'll want. Now stop this foolish- 
ness and tell me what you’ve done with 
that key.” 

The old butler eyed him gloomily. 

“T ’ain’t done nuthin’ wid de key,” he 
mumbled; “I ’ain’t ev’n seed it.” 

“You’re lying!” crisply; “you know 
you are! Now tell me—who locked this 
desk?” 


“I don’t know, master, ’ceptin’ it ’uz 
Mister Dick. I done tol’ you dat.” 

“Dick! Why, you born fool” — with 
anger—“I tell you the desk was open 
when I was here Monday; the key was 
in the lock. Nobody could have fooled 
with it but you two, unless——” His 
eyes seemed to cloud calculatingly. “Look 
here’—sharply—“has the Judge been 
here already this morning—in this 
room?” 

“No, sir’—it was Aunt Caroline’s 
drawl that intervened —“dey ’ain’t no- 
body pertic’ler much been in heah dis 
mornin’—not yit!” Her eyes rolled. 

He was obviously relieved. 

“That's all right, then,” gruffly. “Now, 
once more—and my patience is about 
ended—where’s that key?” 

Her lips pouched, 

“La! Doctor Chilton, I done tol’ you 
*bout forty times ov’r I don’t know nuth- 
in’ ’bout no key, an’ I don’t!” 

He colored angrily. 

“You black-face liar! Don’t tell me 
that again, for I’ve had enough of it!” 
and he glowered menacingly. “Don’t say 
it again, now. Do you hear?” 

She did not say it; but her imper- 
turbed calm, her slow, inscrutable smile, 
might have maddened a calmer man, I 
thought. 

As it was, he cursed her, calling her a 
vile name. 

Then he struck the desk-top with his 
fist. 

“I expect, if the truth was known, 
there’s something stolen locked up in 
here!” he fumed. 

Aye, if the truth were known! Again 
I wondered where Danny was and if he 
heard. If so, I could picture his impish 
joy despite our parlous situation. 

“We don’t steal heah, master!” It 
was amazing to me to see this old serv- 
ant still preserve a bearing of respect— 
an undiminished dignity. 

“Don’t steal!” The doctor’s short 
laugh was half a grunt. “I’ve yet to 
put eyes on a nigger that don’t steal!” 

Still Uncle Alex’s face remained stolid. 

“Dey’s a right smart uv ’um don’t, 
master!” Just a quiet speech without a 
hint of impertinence save the subtle 
irony of that “master.” 

But Aunt Caroline’s turban went up. 

“Yes, sir’—murmurously—“an’ dey’s 
plenty white folks, too, dat don’t steal!” 

The concession was made cheerfully, 
her gaze directed with pleasantly de- 
tached interest to the stuccoed ceiling 
cornice above the other’s head. 

The doctor was not heeding her. His 
eye had lighted upon something by the 
mantel that seemed to magnetize inter- 
est. With quick strides he possessed 
himself of the long steel poker, his eye 
examining the beveled point with a 
grunt of satisfaction. With another 

(Continued on pave 424) 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


Some Love Stories of Character 


V iviette* 


HEN Mr. Locke writes a love- 
W. story, be it a quiet or a highly 

colored one, it is sure to be 
worthy of more than a passing glance. 
Mr. Locke himself is modest in his feel- 
ing about Viviette, perhaps because he 
first wrote the tale some years ago for 
magazine publication and dramatic pur- 
poses, and had never bothered to have it 
given book form. Which was ungenerous 
of Mr. Locke, since Viviette, while in a 
somewhat different from usual Locke 
vein, is still entirely charming, and ex- 
hibits all those qualities of humaness 
which make a Locke book of any sort a 
thing to enjoy and remember. 

Viviette is quick in its action and in- 
tense in its characterization. It opens 
briskly and closes with a flourish—be- 
tween, there is packed into a compact 
space a short, strong drama of the sacri- 
fice of an older brother for a younger 
one, with unexpected complications in the 
matter of a love-affair. There is no rea- 
son to divulge the story, for Mr. Locke’s 
little book is a real treat by way of lit- 
erary diversion, and it would only spoil 
the effect of it to analyze its episodes too 
closely. To those who are always on the 
lookout for a Locke novel, this Spring 
story will come as a happy surprise. 


The Beloved Traitor 


HIS is not the first time that we 

I have said that Frank L. Packard 
was a novelist who would presently 

have to be reckoned with. Only this time 
we are prepared to go a little farther, and 
say that he is a novelist to be reckoned 
with now. The Beloved Traitor puts the 
author of The Miracle Man into a new 
class; it signals his arrival at a point of 


*Viviette. By W. J. Locke. John Lane 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

+The Beloved Traitor. By Frank L. 
Packard. George H. Doran Company. 
$1.35, postpaid. 





artistic performance that is unique for 
an American writer. 

The Beloved Traitor reminds one of 
E. M. Dell’s Rocks of Valpre in its vivid 
picture of life on the sea coast in Brit- 
tany. There develops the tender romance 
between the rough fisherman and the 
pretty peasant girl, which is broken in 
upon by the arrival of a rich American 
girl and her father from Paris. The 
father’s immediate recognition of the 
genius in the boy-fisherman starts © 
world rolling under the amateur sculp- 
tor’s feet, and from thence on he becomes 
the “beloved traitor,” rising to great 
heights of fame in a supreme egotism 
that forgets the little girl by the sea, 
who was indeed his first and only real 
inspiration. 

How the forsaken little sweetheart sac- 
rifices herself to save the man she loves 
from.soul destruction, is a story in itself. 
How she goes about watching over him, 
and the unexpected results, again pro- 
vide startling and vivid episodes. The 
climax comes in the young man’s awaken- 
ing to the fact of what has been his true 
state of mind all along, and his magnifi- 
cent act of renunciation, followed by a 
strange and startling achievement, brings 
the book to a dramatic close. 

This is splendid character drawing; it 
is more—it is masterly character crea- 
tion. And it is worked out against a 
background of real life in the French 
metropolis, into which the pictures of 
the little world by the great roaring sea 
are forever intruding, with an insistent 
picturesqueness that keeps the air fresh 
and the people invigorating. 


Bars of Iron* 


MONG the Spring books few hold 
A one and retain so strong a place 


in the memory as Bars of Iron. 
This author’s work has come to _us for 


*Bars of Iron. By E. M. Dell. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


sometime now as an example of the 
strength in novels that is not yet dead. 
Miss Dell keeps her identity well-covered, 
but her books speak for her in a lan- 
guage that has made itself heard wher- 
ever the best in current writing has a 
place. 

Bars of Iron is a woman’s problem; it 
becomes a man’s problem, too. Without 
going into the details of the story, it is 
somewhat hard to convey the real spirit 
of this problem. Enough that it is the 
tale of a woman and a man who love 
with a great passion, and must go 
through hell verily to achieve the happi- 
ness that has seemed to be so easily 
within their grasp. What would a wom- 
an do, placed in these circumstances? 
That is the question that Miss Dell has 
answered. Whether she has answered it 
to our entire satisfaction or not is largely 
a matter of opinion. But she has an- 
swered it in a wonderfully compelling 
way, in the light of accepted standards 
of morality and character. 

Aside from the question of the problem 
involved in the love of Avery and Piers, 
there is in the book all the fascination of 
a boy’s struggle to manhood through a 
maze of temptation and in spite of many 
natural handicaps. While in the back- 
ground, are the magnificent figure of the 
stern-mannered but tender-hearted old 
grandfather; the priggish clergyman, and 
his little, ineffective wife; the shadowy 
form of the small Jean, destined to early 
sainthood; the strong, sturdy Grace, and 
the substantial but unobtrusive Crow- 
thers, who acts like a guardian angel, 
and without definite interference plays a 
big part in bringing about a final happy 
adjustment. 

It is a book of high-lights and dark 


shadows; it is dramatically intense both 


in its situations and its characters, and 
it moves along in a strong, vigorous way 
to an equally strong and vigorous climax, 
passing through smiles and tears to a 
sweet and adaptable contentment. 
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W here.the Path Breaks" 


HIS is a love-story of singular 

I charm. Its unique circumstances 

contribute much to its interest, and 
the way in which the character of the 
hero is developed leaves one with the 
pleasant feeling that all the good people 
in the world are not dead, after all. 

The hero of the tale wakes in a Ger- 
man hospital after having been severely 
wounded in one of the first engagements 
of the present war. The problem that 
confronts him comes when he discovers 
that he is supposed to be dead, and that 
already his wife of a day has married 
again. Loving his wife—who he firmly 
believes has never loved him—he has the 
matter of his resurrection and its effect 
on her to face. How he solves the prob- 
lem, and what the end of it all is, has 
been worked into a most appealing ro- 
mance, most of which is told through a 
series of charming love-letters. 

The book is original in idea and almost 
as original in the method by which it is 
written. It makes a distinct and pleas- 
ing impression, and is one of the very 
few books introducing the subject of the 
War that contains an aspect of optimism. 


John Bogardust 


FTER Through Stained Glass 
A this book is a disappointment. 

Without doubt Mr. Chamberlain 
knows how to write an artistic novel, 
and his ability to create character is 
unquestionable. But his theme in this 
instance is not an uplifting one, and 
the book loses thereby to the detriment 
of its every good point. 

Young Bogardus has been reared by 
his father, a Professor of Romance lan- 
guages, to be himself a student and pro- 
fessor. The father gives him every free- 
dom and every opportunity for develop- 
ment. The one point with which the older 
man does not reckon is the spirit of the 
vagabond that resides in his heir. John 
feels the call to travel, and restricted as 
he has been to books and study, the con- 
tact with the world, and especially with 
women, finds him unprepared. There are 
four women in his life, and he treats them 
all in a quixotic fashion that leaves him 
little save regret. They are four distinct 
types, and his attitude is, of course, gov- 
erned largely by the type. All through 
the book he is like a ship lost at sea, 
floundering about, and while there is here 
and there a pleasing picture, for the most 
part, one has the sense of being com- 
pelled to view the naked soul of a boy 
unguided blundering upon the secrets of 








*Where the Path Breaks. By Captain 
Charles de Crespigny. The Century Com- 
pany. $1.30, postpaid. 

+John Bogardus. By George Agnew 
Chamberlain. The Century Company. 
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life. That it is all done well is not enough 
to make it acceptable. 


The Twin Sisters* 


HIS was the last book written by 

I Foiman before he went to his deatn 

on the torpedoed “Lusitania.”’ It is 
a typical story of life as it is lived by a 
certain brand of rich American, who 
makes one matrimonial mistake and 
spends years in trying to rectify it. 

The twins were the result of such a 
marriage, and on the separation of their 
parents one girl went with the father 
and one with the mother. After twelve 
years they meet again, and then the real 
story begins. The girl. with the father 
has been brought up with a boy’s free- 
dom; the girl with the mother has been 
molded into a prig. One girl has the 
open-faced honesty of the best of her 
sex; the other has the tendency to sham 
and untruth that is the trade-mark of 
many misdirected women. 

The difficulty is reached when one sis- 
ter becomes engaged to a man who after- 
wards discovers that it is the other sister 
whom he loves. The tale is developed. to 
show how circumstances untied the knots 
in the miserable snarl and brought about 
a happy consummation of events. 

The book is clever, but not brilliant— 
it has some of its author’s best and some 
of his least attractive features. 


At the 





Olive Higgins Prouty 
Author of The Fifth Wheel 


same time it is entertaining and delight- 
fully sophisticated for the reader who 
wishes the sophisticated and slightly sa- 
tirical point of view in fiction. 


*The Twin Sisters. By Justus Miles 
Forman. Harper & Brothers. 


‘The Fifth Wheel* 


HE typical American girl of good 

i family, brought up without any dis- 
tinct idea as to how to make a liv- 

ing, and watched over by an ambitious 
sister-in-law as a matrimonial prize 
worth investing in—this is the heroine 





Cameron MacKenzie 
Author of Mr. and Mrs. Pierze 


of the present novel. No wonder that she 
regards herself as a fifth wheel, and de- 
termines to strike out for herself. How 
she does the striking, and thereby shocks 
her family and friends, develops into a 
most entertaining piece of fiction, in 
which smart-set life plays a part, and 
social welfare work comes in to supply. 
The tale comes to a rather unexpected 
but entirely satisfying close when the 
fifth wheel has finally found real uses 
for herself. Incidentally she has dis- 
proved most of those theories that up- 
hold the uselessness of good-looking 
women save as plums for the picking 
of rich young men in search of attractive 
wives, and has proved the opposite 
theory: that a girl with a mind and a 
fair education can usually find a niche 
in the world where she can be happy and 
useful without sacrificing all her ideals 
regarding romance. 


Uneasy Moneyt 


ERE is a young man who falls 
H heir to an unexpected fortune and 
feels that he is not honest in 


keeping it. But what is a poor, gentle- 
minded English peer to do when he comes 


*The Fifth Wheel. By Olive Higgins 
Prouty. F. A, Stokes Company. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

+Uneasy Money. By Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35, 
postpaid. 
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up against the determination of a beau- 
tiful and proud American girl, who re- 
fuses to have anything to do with the 
old money? 

Fate takes both the girl and the man 
in hand—to the best possible conclusion. 
The only solution of which neither 
thought ends by being a very pleasing 
solution after all. 

It is all comedy of the most airy sort, 
and the author takes a real delight ap- 
parently in making his idiotic young Eng- 
lishman prove himself a fool in appear- 
ances only. 


A Sentimental Dragon* 


HIS is a gem of a love-story in a 

I real Parisian setting. An am- 
bitious American mamma tries to 
marry her charming daughter to a French 


*A Sentimental Dragon. By Nina 
Larry Duryea. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 





Stories 
Gibby of Clamshell Alley* 


IBBY is a small boy without any 
G parents. What with beatings and 


lack of clothes and food, poor 
Gibby has a hard time of it. 

Then an old woman comes into Clam- 
shell Alley and takes Gibby away with 
her to a little house on a hill. Gibby 
buys a horse and goes to the clam-dig- 
gings intent on earning a living for him- 
self and old Granny. It is so that he 
comes upon the mystery which settles the 
question of his birth. In the end Gibby 
finds some one who belongs to him and 
who wants to care for and love him. 

The story is replete with exciting in- 
cidents that involve buried treasure, mys- 
terious night journeys and other situa- 
tions that keep the attention rivited to 
the pages. 

Gibby himself is a delightful small 
character—a boy one takes to, and one 
whose manliness begins in the very early 
days of his forlorn loneliness. 


Seventeent 


HE successor to Penrod is in the 

l nature of a masterpiece. Just as 
Penrod was a classic of the boy 

so is Seventeen a classic of the bigger 
boy, who, at the awkward, self-conscious 
stage finds all the world his enemy until 
a pretty girl spells Romance for him in 
capital letters and life begins to be a 
series of rosy daydreams. 


*Gibby of Clamshell Alley. By Louise 
Stone Van Dresser. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+Seventeen. By Booth Tarkington. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


noble. The plans miscarry, and daughter 
falls in love with an entirely different 
sort of person. Incidentally the favored 
suitor plays the villain and the real hero 
turns out to be a hero in truth. Over 
the destinies of all presides a homely but 
romantically minded old dragon of a com- 
panion, who does amateur detective work 
of a somewhat startling character, and in 
the end brings the villain to book in an 
entirely satisfactory but quiet fashion. 
It is a book of laughs and surprises 
and is thoroughly enjoyable as fiction of 
the innocent and most pleasing type. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierce* 


ANET PIERCE was a girl of huge 
J ideals and big enthusiasms. When 
she married Butler Pierce she was 
in love with his good nature and his good 


*Mr. and Mrs. Pierce. By Cameron 
Mackenzie. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


With Boy 


William Baxter had some very real 
troubles. There was his small sister, for 





Witliee ven Drnss¢ pe 





looks, but failed to take into account the 
fact that he was hardly of the stuff of 
which men who build up fortunes are 
made. However, Janet decides that But- 
ler shall go into business. From that 
point on, the trouble in the Pierce family 
begins. Our sympathies veer gradually 
to the erring Butler and we come to 
agree with Janet’s sister that Janet her- 
self was to blame for all that happened, 
and that she had a right to forgive But- 
ler his various misdemeanors. 

The book is an excellently written piece 
of fiction. Mr. Mackenzie makes his 
people very real—they are people with 
whom one sympathizes and whose for- 
tunes one follows with deepest interest. 
This is a new kind of American domestic 
problem, but it is a very plausible kind. 
The psychology of it convinces—that the 
author is an artist as well as a psy- 
chologist only adds decidedly to the value 
and the interest of the book. 


Heroes 


instance, with her sticky face and her 
irrepressibility at the wrong moments. 


From Gibby of Clamshell Alley 
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Our hearts go out to William in his 
tragedies, for who wants to meet a 
haughty and none too clean little torment 
when he is appearing at his finest in the 
eyes of his best girl? 

Mr. Tarkington makes it all very hu- 
man and very entertaining. The humor 
fairly bubbles over, and yet the half-ser- 
ious air is maintained with wonderfully 
thrilling effect. We leave William Bax- 
ter with regret, and hope to meet him 
again when the terrors of seventeen are 
no more. But we doubt if William at 


twenty-five will be half so lovable as the 
William of the days when the sight of 
bread and butter and molasses was an 
agony that only the soul of a hero could 
endure. 


The Golden Lamp* 


YSTERY adds to the enjoyment 
M of this story by the author of 
Little Sir Galahad. Mystery it is 

that affects the identity of two babies 


 *The Golden Lamp. By Phoebe Gray. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


left on a doorstep in a little sea-port 
town and brought up by a fisherman’s 
brisk little wife as twins. How the one 
boy is discovered to be the kidnapped son 
of a rich man in a neighboring town be- 
comes the conclusion of a long series oI 
exciting events, including a great fire in 
which this particular boy plays hero. 
Miss Gray writes in a charmingly 
graceful manner, and her touch of fairy- 
tale makes the story one to be lingered 
over as showing how good life may be in 
the hands of earnest and sincere people. 


Tales of Mystery and Some Others 


The Amiable Charlatan* 


TRICTLY speaking, this is not a 
S mystery story. But it so closely re- 

sembles one that we are tempted to 
include it on that classification. The 
unexpected denouement that arises out of 
the association of a rather unconven- 
tional young English nobleman with a 
pretty adventuress and her father is so 
in line with Mr. Oppenheim’s ability to 


Louise Stone Van Dresser 
Author of Gibby of Clamshell Alley 


create a sensation that it becomes almost 
the solution of a real and mysterious 
problem. 

Mr. Oppenheim gives us some vivid 
and exciting pictures of life in London’s 
underworld of gamblers and crooks. With 
never-failing humor he creates situations 


*The Amiable Charlatan. By E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.35, postpaid. 


that are grotesque to the point of being 
really funny. All the while he delights 
in keeping us puzzled, until the right 
moment arrives to explain to us that 
which we know must be explained. 

The love-story is slight but pretty; 
the interest in the tale centers in the 
unusual character of the father of the 
girl and in his original and apparently 
unaccountable activities. 


Curved Blades* 


LEMING STONE once again solves 
F a mystery involving the strange 
death of a wealthy woman whose 
body, when found, presents an almost 
grotesque question in its absurd appear- 
ance as regards ornament and dress. 
Suspicion of course falls on the wrong 
people, but the clever Stone traces his 
clues to an entirely unthought-of source. 
Miss Wells always writes a tale of 
mystery that bears the earmarks of the 
purely conventional, but she always man- 
ages to be intensely interesting. 


‘Alice Devinet 


ERE we have really a rather de- 
H lightful picture of London life in 
a small community where all the 
houses are owned by an amiable but not 
over-strenuous English peer. A _ series 
of outlandish events bring the young 
owner of the place to a point where he 
finds it profitable to play amateur de- 
tective. With just a touch of tragedy 
here and there, the book is comedy prac- 
tically all through—the irresponsible 
comedy of people who see life in a funny 
way and never bother themselves much 
about the real problems of existence. 
Alice Devine is the heroine of the ro- 
mance, a dainty love-episode that keeps 
the book from growing too loudly ludic- 
rous. 


*Curved Blades. By Carolyn Wells. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

tAlice Devine. By Edgar Jepson. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


The Alibi* 


HIS is the attempt on the part of 
a man bent on criminal action to 


cover up his traces in such a way 
that another man shall bear the burden 
of his crime. His apparent success, the 
conviction of the innocent victim and the 
retribution that follows through his own 
conscience are made the theme of an 
exceptionally entertaining story which 
shows that a man’s sin will find him out 
in spite of every precaution. 
Mr. England handles his unique sub- 
ject with unfailing grasp and swings his 
tale to a brilliant and vivid climax. 


The Violin Ladyt 


WO cousins go abroad to study 
music. Their life in Paris is full 


of pleasant episodes and naturally 
an element of romance is introduced. Un- 
conventional to the last degree, they find 
a sensational way to earn money for 
charitable purposes—to wit, one of them 
plays on the street corners and of course 
the result is little short of a sensation. 
Suitors appear, and the problems of a 
love-story are introduced. It is all 
bright and gay, with just enough of 
pathos to keep it from being frivolous. 


The Beasts of Tarzant 


R. BURROUGHS presents us 
M with a new Tarzan book. These 
tales of an ape man and his fel- 
low-creatures in the pre-historic forests 
have been utilized to make very interest- 
ing moving-pictures—the new story is 
full of fascination for those who like this 
sort of thing. 


*The Alibi. By George Allan England. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

+The Violin Lady. By Daisy Rhodes 
Campbell. The Page Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

tBeasts of Tarzan. By Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.30, 
postpaid. 





The Beasts of Tarzan is rich in dra- 
matic episode and has an atmosphere of 
the unusual which calls for especial at- 
tention. 


Great Mansions* 


NE great refreshing element in 
& Green Mansions is that there is 

no sex problem involved. “It’s 
sex o’clock in America”—William Mar- 
ion Reedy is the user and doubtless the 
originator of the phrase; and “it’s sex 
o’clock all over the world” says the 
reader who is abreast of contemporary 
literature. To come upon a book wherein 
the love elment takes the place of the 
sex problem, and to admit quite whole- 
heartedly that it is a relief and a source 
of charm, is not to deny the greatness 
of the writers of the other type of novel. 
Galsworthy himself has dealt with the 
problem of sex in his novels; Wells has 
used it repeatedly, approaching it from 
every conceivable angle. George Moore, 


*Green Mansions. By Ww. H. Hudson. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50, postpaid. 


THE SAME KIND HAND 





that strange soul who at once fascinates 
and repels, but whose power and ar- 
tistry are undeniable, is the very apostle 
of sex. We find it in Artzibashef, in 
Schnitzler, in Anatole France. Our own 
Dreiser would probably find his pen 
paralyzed, were the sex field of literary 
material shut off from him. Yet all 
these men have done work which—if 
one can ever prognosticate—is going to 
live. But there is so much of that, and 
so little of this other thing that Hud- 
son has done. He has taken us out of 
doors, into the deep cool forests, where 
we have reveled in the sunlight filtering 
through interlacing leafy branches high 
above our heads. He has made our ears 
sensitive to the myriad sounds of nature, 
the twittering of birds, the chatting of 
monkeys, the humming of insects, the 
rippling of little brooks. He has brought 
the charm of woodland odors to our nos- 
trils, the delicate aroma of wild berries 
and fruits and gums to our palates. He 
causes us, for the few hours we are in 
his society, to shed our civilization as a 
snake sheds its skin, and to go back into 
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the primitive. Dim stirrings of emotions 
quiescent these many long centuries give 
us a strange and wonderful sense of kin- 
ship with far-off ancestors, whose lives 
were altogether in that close touch with 
Nature from which we have drifted so 
far away. 

Green Mansions is “a simple romantic 
narrative transmuted by sheer glow of 
beauty into a prose poem,” as Galswor- 
thy’s preface fitly characterizes it. It is 
a fantasy enacted in a South American 
forest—the love of a man of civilization 
for a wild woodland girl who, shrouded 
in mystery, is unlike any other woman 
ever met in literature or in life, yet 
withal strangely and touchingly human. 
It is a book we do not want to borrow 
from the library, but to have for our 
very own, placed on our bookshelves so 
as to be easy of access. It is a book we 
will want to look into repeatedly—a kind 
of haven to turn to gratefully in those 
weary moments when “the world is tod 
mvch with us.” 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 








“The Same Kind Hand” 


MILLION times a million years, 
And Time is young as at the start; 
A million worlds have died, and still 
A million more shall play their part. 


Beyond the farthest dream or thought 


Space reaches on and ever on. 


How shall a world in this vast sea, 
How little missed when snuffed and gone! 


By George Lawrence Andrews 


And yet each throbbing human life 
On all the myriad worlds that be 

Is guided by the same kind Hand, 
And each one God doth hear and see. 
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More About Oscar Wilde* 


OTHING of its kind in recent history has been so re- 
N markable as the rehabilitation of Oscar Wilde. It is 

twenty-one years since he sank from Parnassus to 
Avernus. Two years of improvement, a few more of poverty 
and disgrace, and the brilliant mind had ceased to function. 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol did something to soften the public 
prejudice against him and the posthumous De Profundis did 
more; but the reconstructive work was due largely to a very 
small group of friends who had stuck to Wilde through evil 
report and who felt that his trial had been unfair and the 
sentence unjust. 

Mr. Robert H. Sherrard, in his comprehensive Life, pub- 
lished some ten years ago, convinced most unprejudiced minds 
that Wilde was not guilty of the unspeakable crimes charged 
against him. It was a thankless task nobly performed for 
which he is entitled to great credit. The Life was not defini- 
tive and in the following ten years much new material has 
come to light which Mr. Sherrard has made use of in his new 
volume; not a formal biography, but a supplement to the original 
work, with a general criticism from a better perspective than 
was possible when the despised Wilde was scarcely cold in 
his grave. 

Mr. Sherrard was one of Wilde’s intimate friends. He is 
proud of the fact, although for a long time it was accounted to 
him by others for shame. This friend is no eulogist. He has 
performed a kindlier task in telling the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth insofar as possible. Under this 
searchlight Wilde appears neither a paragon of the virtues 
nor a monster of iniquity. He was vain, and his many failings 
seldom blared to virtue’s side, but he is made to appear honor- 
able in dealing with his friends and generous toward his foes. 
But when the blow fell, few of those who had courted his favor 
and sought his aid were able to maintain even a judicial re- 
serve. The whole pack was at his heels. 

The new volume is a rather curious compilation of various 
data and a good deal of opinion. To a considerable extent it 
is a reply to criticisms on the formal biography and to new 
efforts to blacken the memory of Wilde. The whole subject 
is a terrible chapter in our recent literary, social and criminal 
history which might well be forgotten except that so much 
which Wilde wrote is destined to survive and is being revived 
to a degree which threatens to become a cult. Wilde in many re- 
spects was not an admirable man, but he was not, in the light 
of present knowledge, a degenerate. And certainly his was 
one of the most brilliant minds of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Sherrard traces most of his troubles 
to alcohol and, while believing his sentence unjust, holds that 
it was the spiritual and physical regeneraticn of the man who 
might have had years of creation work before him, save that 
he found the earth iron and the heavens brass. A brilliant 
mind was drowned in alcohol and absinthe, but the world will 
long admire its output, while De Profundis is one of the most 
remarkable books of any age. Joseph M. Rogers. 


War in the Makingt 


HAT apparently in the first volume of a treatise 

W on the great European War covers the period from 
June, 1914, to August, 1915, and deals wholly with 

the diplomatic situation. It is an earnest effort of one who 


tries to be impartial to set down the preliminary moves by 
*The Real Oscar Wilde. By Robert H. Sherrard. David 
McKay. 


+A History of the Great War. By Briggs Davenport. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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which all of the Allied nations as well as the Central Powers en- 
tered the War. What is to be deplored, although it is in- 
evitable under existing conditions, is the lack of documents 
from Germany and Austria dealing with the critical period. 
These have never been made public except in abstract and 
until they are published the Central Powers necessarily must 
suffer in the eyes of the world. Possibly one day we shall 
know much more on the subject than now and really there 
are lacune in the Allied documents which must be supplied. 

The author has made a painstaking study of all the mate- 
rial he could lay his hands upon, and the Allies do not escape 
unscathed, especially in their handling of the Balkan problem. 
The author’s conclusion is that Germany forced the War, that 
the murders at Saravego were not the cause but simply the 
occasion of an impending conflict. 

Most candid persons will feel the force of his argument, 
although he will not convince the hidebound pro-German. In 
the book there is not much that is new, although it is all pre- 
sented in admirable form. His feeling at Colton is that the 
War is a contest between autocracy and democracy and that 
the Prussian military hierarchy forced the war to prevent the 
spread of Socialism and to save the Hohenzollern dynasty. 

But, as already remarked, a definite history of the con- 
flict cannot be written now and there is the unfortunate pros- 
pect that years must pass before it appears. Such is, at least, 
the lesson of our own Civil War period. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


Plays by Theodore Dreiser* 


T was said of Baudelaire that he tried to create a new 
I shudder; and there is no doubt that in this respect Mr. 
Theodore Dreiser has come under the decadent school of 
symbolistic playwriting. Yet none the less has he produced 
a most remarkable volume, which he has rightly called “Plays 
of the Natural and Supernatural,”* and which he has con- 
nected closely with the life of his own time and of his own 
locality. It is surprising that, with his realistic tendencies, 
he should so successfully mingle realism with what one might 
almost call a super-symbolism, and produce such definite psy- 
chological effects. He has not only made use, as Maeterlinck 
made use in “The Interior,” of hidden forces, but he has like- 
wise utilized that element of distance and that quality of the 
passing of time which Henry James once claimed were so diffi- 
cult to reproduce in literature. 

Mr. Dreiser’s seven plays are all of them disagreeable, 
not in the sense that Shaw’s plays are “unpleasant,” but 
through the sheer story they have to tell, rather than because 
of the condition they might criticise. As a playwright, Mr. 
Dreiser does not stand in the position of the critic. He photo- 
graphs the condition as he sees it and, having an X-ray attach- 
ment to his artistic camera, he at the same time gives us the 
drama of unseen forces playing about his characters. 

There is only one play which, in its unity of time and 
place, is suitable for stage production. This is the one—“The 
Girl in the Coffin’—which Mr. Emanuel Reicher was to have 
produced had his theatre been as long as the public announce- 
ments of his cause. Though the plot of this play is very evi- 
dent, it is to be warmly noted because it is a sincere attempt 
to bring upon the stage a life which is close to the soil. No 
one but Mr. Dreiser so far has been conscious of the fact that 
what the theatre needs is to be kept close to the soil. Over 





*Plays of the Natural and the Supernatural: By Theo- 
dore Dreiser. Seven One-Act Plays. John Lane Company. 
$1.25, postpaid. 








in England we get that soil quality in Masefield, in Housman, 
in McEvoy, in Mrs. Havelock Ellis, but in this little one-act 
play, Mr. Dreiser does psychologically what Mrs. Wharton has 
done in such a close study of New England life as “Ethan 
Fromme.” 

Quite remarkable in its effect is “The Blue Sphere,” where- 
i: a whole village life is reflected and disaster cumulates in 
the shape of an approaching train. In “Laughing Gas” we get 
the fight with death that a patient makes on the operating 
table, and we are fully conscious not only of the operation but 
of the sub-conscious state of the man under the influence of 
ar. anodyne. “In the Dark” reflects the furore in a locality 
where murder has taken place, and the final hunting of the 
murderer to his lair. And so we might go on with these little 
impressionistic sketches, giving a bald description without fully 
indicating the interesting technique Mr. Dreiser has employed. 

What we are anxious to find out is whether Mr. Dreiser, 
whose interest is evidently centering upon the theatre, will be 
able to write a play subject to the conditions of the playhouse. 
He has produced in this volume a restlessness which, on the 
stage, would scarcely be permissible throughout an entire even- 
ing’s entertainment. His cleverness in this book lies in the 
fact that he almost hypnotizes his reader into the nervous state 
he desires; but in the theatre there must always be a conserva- 
tion of energy, and from that standpoint none of Mr. Dreiser’s 
seven little plays will stand the test. 

It strikes us that this volume is an experimental one with 
him, and we are wondering whether he will be as successful in 
creating cheerful moods as in creating a type of shudder not 
often repeated in American literature since the day of Poe. To 
readers of his novels this volume will come as a surprise. To 
the critic it eemes as a distinctly new element in playwriting 
in this country. But the volume must not be taken too seri- 
ously as a contribution to the theatre. Mr. Dreiser will have 
to travel a long road—as Maeterlinck traveled it after writing 
his “marionette dramas”—before he has mastered the tech- 
nique of the theatre. His little pieces now published for the 
first time consist of panoramic states of mind centering on a 
main story. I do not see how they could be whipped within 
the confines of the proscenium arch and the footlights. They 


are moving pictures in dialogue form. 
&P eu Montrose J. Moses. 


J ohn Huss* 


OHN HUSS, who was born in Bohemia about the year 
J 1373, and burned at the stake in Constance July 6, 1415, 

was the greatest man of his generation and ranks among 
the great men of all generations. He has been overshadowed 
by the great leaders of the Reformation, and for long years 
men forgot how great a debt the Reformation and the cause 
of freedom and true liberty owed this singularly noble and 
heroic soul. During the last year, however, he has measur- 
ably regained the place in the thought of the church which 
is rightly his. The five hundredth anniversary of his martyr- 
dom has called forth a serious study of his life, work and 
times which has resulted in a number of very worthy and 
helpful books. Among the different biographies published in 
English the one by Professor Schaff is easily the best. It is 
the work of a careful and painstaking scholar who has taken 
commendable pride in making his hero intelligible and attract- 
ive to the men of our day. He has put students of church 
history and of liberty of conscience under an additional debt 
of gratitude by giving them a splendid translation of Huss’s 
great treatise on The Church. This is the first time it was 
translated into English, and many who have known it by name 


*John Huss. By David S. Schaff. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 

The Church. By John Huss. Translated by D. S. Schaff. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50, postpaid. 
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for years will be glad to read its masterly pages for them- 
selves. If for no other reason than the fact that it was the 
basis upon which one of the largest and most notorious church 
councils ever convened condemned to death a soul of rare in- 
sight and heroism many will want to read it. These two books 
bring before us in a masterly way the fundamental issues in- 
volved in that immortal struggle in which we owe our modern 
liberties. John Huss was one of those rare souls who were 
the heralds of a new day and made possible the Reformation 
by their teachings and martyrdom. In order to appreciate the 
services which he rendered to the cause of human freedom 
it is necessary to have some idea of the issues at stake in 
the controversy in which he sacrificed his life. He was put to 
death because he would not accept many of the claims made 
by the church as represented by the ecclesiastic bull of Boniface 
VIII known as “Unum Sanctum.” In this bull the Pope con- 
tended to three outstanding things—the absolute papacy, a 
sacramental church and the inquisition. As the vicar of 
Christ and head of the church the Pope was the channel 
through which the faithful were to receive all spiritual and 
material blessings. Even salvation was conditioned upon sub- 
mission to him. Therefore the church is a visible institution 
for the dispensing of salvation, which she does through the 
sacraments administered by a regularly ordained priest. The 
Scriptures are not to be interpreted through private judgment, 
but according to the authority of the church, and therefore 
only those who are rightly ordained have the power to cor- 
rectly interpret them. Closely allied with this conception was 
the contention that it was the right of the church to abolish 
all ecclesiastical descent and heretical depravity, as heresy 
was then called, was to be crushed. Heresy was a crime. A 
heretic had no rights in the church, and if no rights in the 
church no rights whatever on earth, not even the right to live. 

The church acquired right over the individual by bap- 
tism, and these rights extended to the deprivations of life. 
John Huss, following the lead of John Wycliff, of England, 
over against these contentions, claimed that the Pope was not 
the vicar of Christ in the sense that he exclusively repre- 
sented Christ in the world, and was the head of the church. 
He contended that the Lord Himself was the head of the 
church. He also contended that if the Pope did not live up to 
the moral ideals of the Gospel in that measure he came short 
of the thing that was represented in his office. 

In the second place, Huss taught that the church was the 
company of believers who accepted Jesus Christ and through 
faith in Him were members of His body. People who were 
baptized by reprobate priests living a reprobate life after 
they had been baptized were not members of the true church. 
The individual has a right to come into the immediate pres- 
ence of God through Christ, and to read the Word of God and 
interpret it according to his spirit enlightened and instructed 
conscience. This struck at the very heart of the idea of a 
sacramental church. 

In the third place he openly challenged the right of the 
church to put people to death for heresy. He made the Scrip- 
tures, and not the church’s interpretation of these, the court 
of last appeals and supreme authority, and the life of the 
Pope as well as that of the most humble believer must be 
judged by this standard. These positions are clearly, elabo- 
rately and scripturally expounded and defended in this impor- 
tant treatise, which is for the first time put within the reach 
of the English reader. It can be readily seen from this brief 
review of his main doctrine that he held to the heart of the 
Protestant faith and was a reformer before the Reformation. 
When he laid down his life for his convictions he made a rich 
contribution to the cause for which our fathers died at a later 
day. The cause of truth and freedom never had a more noble 
and true friend than the martyr of Constance. 

In character he was a man without blemish. Even his 
bitterest enemies did not dare to impune the purity and in- 
tegrity of his life. This is one reason why he was so greatly 
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loved and honored by his own Bohemian people. To know him 
was to love him and admire him. He was put to death not by 
his own kith and kin who knew him best, but by foreigners 
who were anxious to impose an enslaving ecclesiastical system 
upon the country and people that he loved with all his great 
rich life. His mind was set on progress, and he was a martyr 
to his passion for truth. He laid down the true principle of 
progress when he said: “If any man in the church can in- 
struct me from the sacred Scriptures or by sound reasoning, 
I am most willing to yield. For, from the outset of my 
studies, I have laid this down as my rule that, whenever in 
any matter I perceive a sounder reason than the one I was 
moved by I would gladly and humbly recede from my former 
opinion, knowing well that the things we know are much less 
numerous than the things of which we are ignorant.” 

A man who had that attitude five hundred years ago is 
worth knowing intimately, and Dr. Schaff has made this pos- 
sible through these two splendid volumes. 


John Murdoch MacInnis. 


Psychological Interpretation of Scripture* 


EVER were so many books concerning the Bible pub- 
N lished as now and curiously enough many, if not most 

of them, are by laymen rather than theologians. Many 
attacks are made on creed and dogma, but most of them are 
constructive in that they are appeals for a working religion 
for rational minds. Mr. Brookshire has undertaken a psycho- 
logical interpretation of the Bible for the purpose of showing 
that it is a revelation of human life in accordance with scientific 
knowledge. His method is allegorical, but not after the manner 
of medieval schoolmen. 

Our author takes up the first chapters of Genesis, using 
the naive stories to interpret life in terms of present knowledge, 
but this requires some ingenious use of allegory. Likewise he 
uses a number of prominent characters in the Bible in the same 
way and for the same purpose, closing with Jesus and Paul. 
While he is much affected by modern Higher Criticism, he 
wholly discredits the historical method of interpretation. In 
the light of recent discoveries of archeologists, the translation 
of Babylonian and Sumerian tablets, it hardly seems wise to 
discredit wholly the historical method. Nor is it always clear 
whether the author’s method is subjective or objective. How- 
ever, he reaches the sane and satisfactory conclusion that the 
Scriptures righly interpreted (naturally his own method is 
preferred) give the law of life and the inner life of the soul. 
t is a rather large volume, written with much care. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Immigrants? 


DISTRUST any play that comes to us recommended by 
I some expert on sociological subjects. As art, such drama is 

about as efficacious as a bottle of patent medicine with its 
wrapper of endorsements. It would disturb me, as a reader, to 
pick up Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice and find the Hon. Winston 
Churchill’s avowal that it is a great play. Mr. Galsworthy had 
the good taste to escape such fosterhood. And so in the case 
of Mr. Percy Mackaye, the first point against it is that the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island should recommend 
it as an artistic treatment of a very vital subject. 

There is humor in this recommendation also, not through 
any fault on the part of Mr. Howe, but through the artistic 
limitations of Mr. Mackaye’s play. For The Immigrants is an 
opera libretto, the music for which has been composed by Mr. 


Frederick S. Converse; and it is a libretto cast on the most © 
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conventional Italian lines. We could forgive the limitations 
imposed upon the writer of a libretto, who has in mind varia- 
tion in form for the sake of variation in music, but we cannot 
forgive Mr. Mackaye’s lack of originality, his commonplace 
striving to make use of the vernacular in order to create atmos- 
phere. But opportunity slips between his fingers. Ease of 
composition has overcome a slothful imagination, and we put 
it in this way because we know that Mr. Mackaye’s seriousness, 
his poetic feeling, could have resulted in a better piece of work. 
Once upon a time we used to resent Dickens’s descriptive line, 
“And the American Eagle cried, ‘Ha Ha!’” But there is a 
tendency on the part of our American writers, whenever they 
wish to be patriotic, to overwork the Eagle’s scream, and to 
handle too easily the words “Opportunity” and “Liberty.” 

Mr. Mackaye’s libretto has nothing representative about 
it. Certainly, within the next few years, when Europe is taking 
an inventory of what is left her, the problem will confront 
America in a greater degree than ever before. If Mr. Meckaye 
has made vivid any of the elements characterizing the immigra- 
tion question, we have failed to discover them. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


Quiet Talks on John's Gospel* 


HESE Quiet Talks are not a commentary, or an exposi- 
I tion of John’s Gospel in the ordinary sense. At the 
same time they are a commentary on and an exposi- 
tion of the spirit and throbbing heart of that Gospel which 
Dr. Robert Spur calls “the greatest book in the world.” The 
talks are in Mr. Gordon’s characteristic vein. Dr. Inge says 
that this Gospel is the charter of Christian mysticism. All 
who know Mr. Gordon will appreciate how this fact: would 
appeal to him. It supplied for his peculiar talents the finest 
possible scope. It is not necessary to go beyond the chapter 
titles to see this—“The Wooing Lovers,” “The Lover Wooing,” 
“Closer Wooing,” “The Greatest Wooing,” “An Appointed 
Tryst Unexpectedly Kept,’ and “Another Tryst.” As might 
very well be expected, the longest and best chapter is given 
to “The Wooing Lover.” That is as it ought to be, for “these 
things are written that we common folk may understand a 
bit better, and in a warm way, that Jesus was God on a wooing 
errand to earth; and that we may join the blest company of 
the won ones and become co-wooers with God of the others.” 
The book will rank as one of the very best of the “Quiet Talks” 
series, and that is no faint praise. 
John M. MacInnis. 


Civilization and Climatet 


HIS is a first effort to take up scientifically and experi- 
I mentally an examination into the effect of climate on 
efficiency in human labor. It is admittedly only a begin- 
ning and the author has collected but a small amount of data. 
He thinks, however, as seems reasonable, that he has made a 
beginning, and that so far as he has gone certain facts stand 
out prominently. His conclusion is that in the temperate cli- 
mates of the globe where there are the usual changes in climate 
each year without reaching extremes are conditions the best 
suited to human endeavor. By going carefully into statistics 
of two large manufacturing plants where employes work on 
the piece system, he has found that most work is done in the 
spring and autumn and that wherever one finds the climate 
subject to few changes there is a low level of efficiency. 
Before going into so many details he discusses the subject 
in the large, from an historical, meteorological and geographical 
point of view, placing before us more definitely things of which 


*Quiet Talks on John’s Gospel. By S. D. Gordon. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. 75 cents, postpaid. 
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we were always aware. It may be some consolation to those 
who have to work in the peculiarly unpleasant weather condi- 
tions of Philadelphia to know that our frequent changes are 
really working for efficiency. 

The treatise is long and interesting, and if it cannot be 
considered conclusive, it at least is the beginning of a study 
which ought to have some very important results. Energy and 
climate are closely related as we know. Perhaps it will appear 
in some later treatise how it happened that Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, who now lie outside the zones 
of greatest endeavor, managed to achieve so much. It must be 
added that the book is a valuable treatise on physical geography 
in a very special sense. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


W hat Is An American* 


T a time when all Americans have been brought to 
A realize more keenly than ever before the meaning and 
value of our national life and the need for loyalty to 
the true ideals of the Republic, it is good for us to be con- 
fronted with so challenging a question. It is good that we 
should be made to weigh the things we stand for, to analyze 
our ideals and weaknesses. As individuals we know how we 
stand; we know that our every day life is unconsciously gov- 
erned by our ideals and that these ideals are the outgrowth of 
our convictions. But few of us realize that as members of a 
great nation, these same ideals are slumbering lords of us all 
waiting to be shaken into action by a crisis and that the nature 
of this action will be determined by our tendencies—the product 
of our ideals. 

Clayton Sedgwick Cooper puts this matter before us 
squarely in his little book, American Ideals, when he says: 

“Elihu Root, speaking not long since before the Union 
League Club of Philadelphia, said: ‘The tendencies of a na- 
tion are all that count.’ 

“Tendencies in a nation as in an individual are but the 
shadows of ideals, consciously or unconsciously held in the 
mind and giving direction and dynamic to the forces of the 
will. The difference between men and nations depends upon 
their answer to the question, ‘what makes life worth living?’ 
Find out a country’s ideals, and with some certainty, you can 
predict her destiny. Is her ideal the song of the sword, 
Weltmacht oder niedergang? Then her rewards will be in the 
terms of the sword, or in brute force. Is her chief and all 
absorbing ideal money? Then she must give up hope of reach- 
ing the highest culture of mind and spirit. The things we 
imagine and admire in the germ cells of our brain inevitably 
mould us; they become our masters. Ideals are things to be 
chosen with some care, for whether we know it or not they are 
the gods before whom we pour out our costliest libations, the 
idols the light of whose faces colors by reflection or refraction 
all our worship.” 

In this interesting book Mr. Cooper has tried to focus and 
express the higher tendencies of America. He discusses our 
characteristic national traits, the political and religious forces 
that have moulded our development, the gifts we have had 
from England and the Orient, our outlook on the future and 
the meaning of our firmly held neutrality in the Great War. 
He brings to his study of American ideals a deep-seated con- 
fidence in the basic soundness of our national spirit and insti- 
tutions. Though, like James Bryce, he sees the lions in our 
path, he thinks that the native vigor and sense of the Ameri- 
can people will ultimately triumph. He admits our crudity, 
our crass worship of material success, our supersentimental- 
ism, our haste and waste and lawlessness. But beneath these 
“Shadows of success’ Mr. Cooper remarks the passionate thirst 
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day, Page & Co. 





for education, for religion, for democracy, for human service, 
for peace, that has always been characteristic of American folk. 

Mr. Cooper believes that the first step in defining anything 
so elusive as the American spirit is to distinguish it from the 
temper of other nations—in other words, to tell what it is not. 
By a very searching comparison of American ideals with those 
of England and with those of the Orient Mr. Cooper arrives 
at conclusions which outlive most helpfully his analyses of 
American life to-day. 

Like Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson he points to India as the 
heart of the Orient and the very antithesis of America in so 
far as idealism and materialism, caste and democracy, may be 
considered opposites. And yet he finds that there is a spiritual 
kinship between America and the Orient. He thinks us, with 
our shamefaced and iil-expressed mysticism, far closer than 
the average Englishman to the East Indian temperament. The 
magnetic pole of the spirit, Mr. Cooper says, is in the East; 
and the hard-headed business man of Mr. Cooper’s acquaint- 
ance who spends Saturdays sowing seeds in the woods where 
other eyes will enjoy the flowering is something akin to the 
rapt visionaries of the Ganges. 

A particularly interesting and valuable feature of the book 
is the testimony of representative Americans to the ideals and 
failings they find in our everyday life. Mr. Cooper sent to 
one hundred eminent Americans of all walks of life the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. What are the leading ideals of the men with whom 
you most frequently associate? 

2. What do you consider to be the chief points of weakness 
in our contemporary American life? 

To these inquiries he received many significant and sug- 
gestive replies; he quotes many of them at length, and builds 
up from this testimony of representative Americans a striking 
estimate of our national traits and tendencies. 

As a well-known traveler, author and lecturer on educa- 
tional subjects, Mr. Cooper is peculiarly qualified to undertake 
this survey of present day American tendencies. He holds 
degrees from both Brown and Columbia Universities; has been 
a Baptist minister, a worker for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and in recent years has twice girded the globe in 
his study of educational methods abroad. He is a man of 
unusual charm and poise, and has been welcomed in his work 
by distinguished men in many lands. He counts among his 
friends such men as Viscount Bryce, Lord Miller, Lord Curzon, 
the Khedive of Egypt, many of the native princes of India 
(among them the recently deposed Mizam of Hyderabad) and 
men influential in government circles all over the world. It is 
by the aid and co-operation of such men (for instance, Mr. 
Cooper spent a month living in the palace of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda) that he has attained that intimate knowledge of other 
lands that is so helpful to an understanding of our own. Par- 
ticularly at this time when the future of India is hanging in 
the balance, Mr. Cooper’s close knowledge of conditions there 
makes interesting reading. 

Hazel Abrams. 


The Great Maze and the Heart of Youth* 


HE GREAT MAZE is a poem dealing with the Greek 

legend of Agamemnon’s homecoming after the ten years’ 

war in Troy to find his wife, Clytemnestra, has been 
false to him with Aégisthus. Mr. Hagedorn departs from the 
usual version of the legend in that he makes Clytemnestra in 
love with Agamemnon, the liaison with A®gisthus being but 
something with which ‘to fill the lonely years. Another radical 
departure from the legend is the murder of Agamemnon by 
ZEgisthus, unaided. The meaning is confused here, but the 
impression is left upon the reader that at the crucial moment 





*The Maze—The Heart of Youth. By Hermann Hage- 
dorn. The Macmillan Company. 
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Clythemnestra relented and it was Agisthus who drove home 
the sword. 

What philosophy there is in the poem lies in the following 
speech of Agamemnon: 


“Life is a great maze, Clytemnestra. You 
And I were lost in it awhile. But look, 
Love is the thread of it, love is the key. 


The Maze is purely a narrative poem. The characters are 
at time unconvincing; Clytemnestra is a trifle too melodra- 
matic and Agisthus often reminds one of the play villain. But 
in Agamemnon there is both simplicity and nobility. 

There are passages of genuine beauty, like the following: 

y the loveliness 
Of falling dusk: first glamour, then low winds, 
The deepening heaven, the eager, virgin moon, 
And one by one the great and lesser stars 
Afloat on the wide silence of the night.” 


But these passages are interspersed by such twentieth 
century vulgarisms: 


“Come, uncle. You are getting old. And bald. 
You gained much fame in Troy, and lost some hair. 
They say Aunt Helen is not what she was. 

The climate must be bad.” 


In a vaudeville burlesque this does well enough, but one 
feels that in a poem that pretends to so ambitious a theme 
as Greek tragedy, one has a right to demand something more 
of “the glory that was Greece.” 


The Heart of Youth is a play dealing with medieval times. 
Rabelin, a wild, irresponsible, young follower of Fra Angelo, 
a saintly man with a gift for healing the sick, sees no reason 
why he, too, cannot heal. The Duke’s daughter, Arabis, is 
wasting away and Fra Angelo is summoned to heal her. 
Rabelin forces a monk to give him his cowl and thus disguised 
he goes to the palace as Fra Angelo. When his attempts to heal 
fail, he becomes frightened and acknowledges his deception. 
The play ends with the healing of Arabis by Fra Angelo, the 
forgiveness of Rabelin, and his realization that 


“Men must heal themselves 
Before they dare stretch out their hands to heal 
ane ether sick... .” 


As in The Maze, there is the same genuine beauty in some 
passages, notably in the description, with which the play opens, 
of the distant city “slumbering in the dusk.” 


“How soft the night falls on those far, dark hills 
Like an inaudible, blue wave it breaks 

Along the horizon’s edge. The valley mists 

Rise up like foam. re 


There is likewise the same incongruous modern phrase- 
ology, though the fact that it is boys who talk of “being fired,” 
and of all the excitements which are “circumnavigating this 
burg,” somewhat justifies it. 

The character drawing of Fra Angelo, saint, mystic and 
lover of humanity, is good. But the best thing in the play is 
the psychology of youth. In Rabelin and Arabis, Mr. Hage- 
dorn has indeed probed to the heart of youth, “the absurd, 
ingenuous, earnest heart of youth.” 

Elizabeth Johnston. 





Are We Scssuesal 


T IS one of the satisfactions of recent times that knowl- 
I edge is no longer held in water-tight compartments by 

specialists who will permit none but those of their own 
guild to enter. Science is unity and pervades all knowledge 
so that laymen write of theology, clergymen of scientific mat- 
ters and the philosophers in terms of biology. 

Dr. Newman Smyth has published so much that is stimu- 
lating because of its close contact with current thought that 
a new book from him is always welcome. The first half of 
the new volume on human personality reads as if written by a 
professor of biology. This is meant as a compliment since in 
the past most works on philosophy have come from closer stu- 
dents, Dr. Smyth is no academician. His search for the origin 
of life has taken him direct to the laboratory and he went with 
no preconceived notions whatever. He looks upon life and 
especially upon human personality as such a tremendous fact 
that he has sought every possible aid from every source that 
may throw light upon it. 

To those accustomed to the moral arguments only, from 
Plato to the present, it will seem strange—almost cacrilegious— 
to find Dr. Smyth using the microscope and scalpel in his 
search for proofs of immortality. But Dr. Smyth is not ap- 
pealing to those whose faith is so supreme as to require no 
confirmation. It is most unfortunate that so many of these 
are really ignorant of the complex nature of the problem. But 
our author does appeal to that great and growing number who 
are not satisfied with creed and dogma or the mere word of 
Scripture. If experimental science and philosophy can throw 
any light on this subject they want it and surely the Christian 
church needs it because of the increase in unbelief. 

It is impossible to follow Dr. Smyth through his long 
argument fortified with all that science can afford. What he 
seeks to find is what biology can tell of the origin of life as 
apart from mere mechanical functioning. He finds biologists 
generally agreed that they cannot explain the very thing he is 
after. The Monists have a theory which Dr. Smyth and most 
biologists consider unworkable. As a result Dr. Smyth finds 
that at least science cannot disprove immortality, although a 
few years ago that was supposed to be a commonplace of a 
certain school of biology. 

We are obliged to admit our present state of ignorance 
as to the relations between mind and matters and as to the 
ultimate origin of life. Dr. Smyth carries on his argument 
for immortality in a coldly scientific manner, although he is 
the warmest of philosophers and omits nothing that can be 
brought against his argument which is that human personality 
is of non-terrestrial origin and is the highest evolution of 
which we know and that we have no reason, material or other- 
wise, to believe it will not endure. He thinks it harder ta 
prove death ends all than that it does not, and this from the 
laboratory standpoint. 

This is a remarkable book by a trained thinker, a careful 
investigator and an impartial mind. It is an illuminating 
work quite as much on its physical as on its psychological side. 
Personal life means all that is worth while in the universe we 


know. 
i Joseph M. Rogers. 


Socialism in Americat 


f™ OCIALISTS there are in plenty: Fabian Socialists, State 
Socialists, Christian Socialists, near-Socialists, radical 
Socialists, adherents of Marx, the I. W. W. and adher- 
ents of no one in particular; advocates of political action, ad- 
vocates of direct action and advocates of no action at all, 


*The Meaning of Personal Life. By ‘Newman Smyth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+Socialism in America. By John Macy. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 
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ievolutionists, evolutionists and pale reformers. Yet Socialism 
is a religion, a theory, a code of ethics, a system, a program or 
an economic interpretation of history. But taking it all in all 
to the outsider it seems almost a hopeless row when as a mat- 
ter of fact the divergence between the kinds of Socialism is less 
than one might think. 

If you are one who has been puzzled by the seeming con- 
tradiction, not to say disagreement; among the Socialists you 
will find John Macy’s helpful little book Socialism in America 
a genuine boon. For as Mr. Macy says, in his preface, “the 
book is not a come-to-Socialism” tract, nor yet an attempt to 
define within certain limits this broad philosophy. 

“Most of the arguments,” says Mr. Macy, “are inter- 
Socialist; that is, they are on one side or another of questions 
on which Socialists disagree among themselves. The outsider 
may step in, see what the row is about, and then step out again. 
I am a member of the Socialist party and of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, but I have no official position with either. 
I express only my own opinions or the opinions of others which 
happen to appeal to me.” 

And just this is the greatest value of Mr. Macy’s book— 
that you may step in, see what the row is about and then step 
out again. Not only does he handle the differences among the 
Socialists in an interesting and stimulating way, but he gives 
the reader a clear understanding of Socialist thought and of the 
greatest line of cleavage to-day between State Socialism, 
the political opportunist activities of the Socialist party, and 
the revolutionary branch which has strong leanings towards the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Mr. Macy opens his book 
with a chapter on the Socialists and the War which in a few 
hundred words analyzes the difficult position of the Socialists 
and points out the new world-outlook which they will be forced 
to meet. 

Other chapters in the book take up Socialist history and 
the Socialist platform. To the student of the doctrine Mr. 
Macy’s analysis of the program will be most interesting because 
clause by clause he explains it, comments upon it, and some- 
times dismisses it with a cuff or a kick. Rarely does a clause 
escape this pungent analyst with an altogether approving pat 
on the head. Socialists of Mr. Macy’s type, be it known, are 
not given to wholesale approval of anything, least of all the 
proposals of their fellow Socialists. 

Other stimulating chapters in the book deal with the 
“Aristocrats of Labor” (American Federation of Labor), the 
Industrial Workers of the World, Militarism, etc. To those who 
have viewed the actions of the Industrial Workers of the World 
as simply the deeds of irresponsible firebrands, Mr. Macy’s 
book is especially recommended. Not that he makes any 
apology for the I. W. W.—far from it. When the devil-may- 
care, intellectual Jack Macy apologizes to anyone the present 
reviewer would like to know it, for he is far more prone to 
stand in the middle of the room and take a well-aimed crack 
at any head that comes in sight. We digress, however. Suf- 
fice it to say that Mr. Macy’s treatment of the I. W. W. gives 
a clear view of the revolutionary theory and practical aims of 
that organization. 

Taking it all in all the book is for the most part an 
analysis, and a stimulating one, of the Socialist doctrine and 
its various aspects. In one place Mr. Macy speaks briefly of 
his experience as Secretary to the Socialist Mayor Lunn of 
Schenectady, several years ago. 

“So far as I know there is no instance in which American 
Socialists have held control of a city long enough to do any- 
thing of great importance. And it seems that in most in- 
stances where they have won a temporary ascendancy they 
have not made aggressive and courageous use of such power as 
they might have wielded. I was once an insignificant member 
of the Socialist administration of Schenectady, New York. 
That administration is a minor episode in the history of Ameri- 
can Socialism, and so not worth discussing at length. Yet 








because it is one of the cases of Socialist practice which I 
happen to know at first hand and because it is probably a fair 
specimen of what local Socialists do and fail to do, a post- 
mortem examination may be illuminating just here, before we 
proceed to the broader Socialist program. I do not pretend 
that at the time my wisdom was greater than that of my com- 
panions in the Schenectady experiment. None of us knew so 
much during the life of the young thing as we think we have 
learned since its death.” 

A biographical note in the preiace of Socialism in America 
points out that Mr. Macy was seven years on the editorial 
staff of “The Youth’s Companion,” was later literary editor 
of the “Boston Herald” and has written a Life of Poe, a Guide 
to Reading and The Spirit of American Literature. 


Harry E. Maule. 


Trials of a Professional Humorist* 


R. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS has delighted millions 
M with his books and his lectures and has a personality 

which is extremely engaging. His latest book is some 
account of his ten years’ adventures in the lecture field, during 
which he covered the country from end to end many times. The 
successful lecturer speaks so easily and carries his audience 
with such an apparent lack of effort that the listeners little 
know of the supreme effort required, just as many persons 
imagine the leader of an orchestra has an easy time simply 
because apparently he only beats time with a baton. Mr. 
Bangs’s descriptions of his trials and triumphs are given with 
his customary good humor and with that peculiar touch which 
is all his own. 

The book is one mass of delightful anecdotes to which is 
added a good deal of commentary on some places and people 
in particular and on life in general. Mr. Bangs is a confirmed 
optimist and is apt to make all who read his book members of 
his own cheerful persuasion. 

Joseph M. Rogers. 


The Spell of Egyptt 


R. ARCHIE BELL, in adding his latest contribution 
M to the well-known and entertaining “Spell” series, 

begins by saying, “Ours was to be a sentimental and 
leisurely tour of Egypt.” In other words, the idea was to 
approach that wonder-world of ancient art and vast historic 
store in a calm, easy fashion, letting the days lead up to it, in 
the meanwhile exulting in the anticipation of delights to come 
presently. 

It would seem as if all that could be said about the land 
of the Sphinx much have been said or written. Straight down 
the ages historians have made of Cleopatra’s once-flourishing 
kingdom a happy hunting-ground, while poets have stood afar 
off to gaze upon the inscrutable countenance of that’vast and 
silent figure whose spirit rules the Nile, and to gape open- 
mouthed, at the immensity of the pyramids. 

All the mystery of the desert stills to rhythmic throbbing 
the great heart beat of the cities, and man becomes a dwarf, 
but an active one, whose touch is found in Egypt’s art, pre- 
served for all time, it would seem, in her strange tombs and 


her treasure hoards gathered to the lasting glory of her kings. - 


Mr. Bell drew deep breaths of inspiration from the very 
soul of Egypt and he has the gift to share his inspiration with 
his readers, through his fine sense of atmosphere imparted to 
his pages in words of colorful description, making pictures that 
move and glow and change with the quickness of a film passing 
before a screen. 


*From Pillar to Post. By John Kendrick Bangs. The 
Century Company. 

+The Spell of Egypt. By Archie Bell. The Page Com- 
pany. $2.50, postpaid. 
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Here we have the Egypt of to-day—delightfully unique and 
wonderfully interesting in its variety of color. Strange char- 
acters flit across the pages—characters shown us with the 
vividness of a penetrating and subtly interpretative humor. 

Then we pass into ancient Egypt—the land of history 
and letters and art. Now we meet the centuries long gone stand- 
ing sentinel beside the tombs where rest the mummies of some 
who were good and some who were great and many who were 
neither. 

Now we pass through the cities teeming with life and 
sound; now we are taken into the vast spaces of the desert 
where the silence fairly shrieks with the story of feet that 
ran, hands that builded and heads that grew hot in the sun. 

There is the river—the most renowned in literature; a 
trip down its lazy waters tempts one to the dreams of the 
lotus-eaters. 

Egypt has its touches of the west to contrast with its 
Oriental splendors: we meet them under Mr. Bell’s clever 
guidance. 

Also, there is the religious Egypt, and once again we 
enter a new world. 

Mr. Bell makes it all very vivid. We realize that he 
has done his touring thoroughly. He has seen much that others 
have not seen, and he has recorded all his impressions faith- 
fully. 

The book is adequately illustrated from colored drawings 
and photographs, the whole making a most attractive volume. 


More About Crowds* 


N modern times many philosophers are turning their at- 

tention to the psychology of crowds for explanations of 

many events in history which have otherwise defied analy- 
sis. Sir Martin’s book is especially interesting just now, for 
he has treated the subject with a view to its bearing on the 
great European War. While he covers much of the ground 
already treated by others, though after his own special method, 
the most interesting chapters are those on Overcrowds. Here 
is a factor which others have ignored or treated lightly. Our 
author’s argument is too long to be summarized with any jus- 
tice to such a classily written work, but it is an illuminating 
commentary on modern life in many phases. The crowd is 
not the sum of its individuals. It is a distinct entity and 
must be studied as such, for it is responsible for so much of 
national action. War is no longer the sport or the last argu- 
ment of kings. It is the people who make war as well as wage 
it, but the way in which they are induced to make it is of im- 
portance. This book will explain many things which have 
seemed incomprehensible to most normal persons. 


Joseph M. Rogers. 


Three Phases of the Great Wart 


ROFESSOR HERRICK’S novels are so filled with deep 
Pp experience of life that a book from him on a subject 
which has attracted so many writers may be expected 
to be somewhat beyond the ordinary. This it is. Of the hun- 
dreds of volumes which have appeared on one phase or other 
of the great conflict, many are controversial and most of them 
are evanescent. Few will have any permanent value, but Pro- 
fessor Herrick’s contribution is a little of the ordinary. He 
spent the greater part of the last calendar year in Italy and 
France and the book is a result of what he saw, what he heard 
and what he felt. 
His description of the Italian crisis ending in the war with 
Austria is the most illuminating because we have heard less 
of that phase than others. He does not take the view that 


*The Crowd in Peace and War. By Sir Martin Conway. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

+The World Decision. By Roebrt Herrick. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 
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official Italy made a sordid bargain with the Allies. On the 
contrary he prefers to believe that the spirit of Italy was 
aroused by D’Annunzio and that it was the best and bravest 
of Italy that insisted upon and compelled the war. All this 
is told in fascinating literary style and one hopes and believes 
that the situation was and is as he describes. 

As to the situation in France he does no more and can do 
no more than reinforce the position taken by so many others 
who have written illuminatingly about the rebirth of that na- 
tion in the storm and stress of war. Aside from the author’s 
manifest feelings he is able to write in a way that will im- 
press everyone whether pro-German or not. Some months 
ago Emperor William announced that he wept over the de- 
struction of France. Just now the non-Teutonic world stands 
aghast in admiration of the country which has shown such 
wonderful character under the most trying circumstances. It 
is not reborn to die. 

Professor Herrick’s views as to our own duty in the cir- 
cumstances we leave readers of his interesting volume to judge 
if he has assessed the situation as rightly as he has vividly 


and forcibly. Joseph M. Rogers. 


Behold the Morning* 


N these troubled days there is nothing that men are looking 
I for more than “the morning” of peace and goodwill. But, 

how is it coming? Shall the good through the methods 
used at present gradually overcome the evil until righteousness 
shall prevail and cover the earth as the waters cover the chan- 
nels of the deep? This is what Mr. Wimberly believed until 
about ten years ago. At that time he came to see the fact 
concerning our Lord’s return and when it came “it was nothing 
less than a sunburst.” 

This book is the result of his study of the Bible since that 
time, and it sets forth the theory that the breaking of the 
morning does not depend upon an evolutionary process carried 
on along the lines of the present activities, but upon the per- 
sonal appearance of Jesus Christ. He gives a chapter to 
showing why a man who consistently holds this view cannot 
be a pessimist, while another chapter is devoted to showing 
that if he were a postmillennialist he would be a discouraged 
man, and worse still, an atheist and an infidel. .One wonders 
what kept him from being an infidel all the years previous to 
his experience ten years ago. 

The book is written in an easy, lucid style and represents 
the positions commonly held by the school of interpreters known 
as premillennialists. 

The world is growing worse. There are evidences of what 
is termed “The great apostasy” in every part of Christendom. 
Men are lovers of themselves and pleasure more than lovers 
of God. The nations are in distress, and the Jews are turning 
to the promised land. These and other tendencies are the 
budding of the fig tree and indicate that “our redemption is 
nigh.” 

In the light of what is really taking place in the world 
to-day the book makes serious and interesting reading. 


John M. MacInnis. 


The Foundation of the Ottoman Empiret 


ITHIN the past few months no fewer than three im- 
portant works on the Ottoman Empire have seen the 
light. All have been written by men, who by edu- 

cational gifts, personal acquaintance with the country, and a 
deep interest in its development, show themselves eminently 


*Behold the Morning. By Rev. C. F. Wimberly. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

+The Foundation of the Ottoman Empire. By Herbert 
Adams Gibbons. Oxford Clarendon Press, England. The Cen- 
tury Company, New York. 
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fitted for the task. They are Sir Edward Pears, Sir Mark 
Sykes and Dr. Gibbons. The first was for many years the 
British ambassador at Constantinople, the second has traveled 
widely in the less-known parts of Asia Minor, while the last 
has studied deeply Ottoman history during the many years 
that he has resided in Turkey. And it is his scholarly work 
which is now before us. 

The marvel of the Ottoman Empire is its persistent vital- 
ity. For more than six centuries it has subsisted first in 
great, then in diminished power; and during the earlier part 
of this period it was the most enlightened and best governed 
State of the time. That an Asiatic Power should have this 
record is explicable only by the fact tht the Turks are not 
really Asiatics. The original Osmanlis undoubtedly came from 
Asia, as indeed did most of the nations of Europe, but they 
consisted only of a few hundred families of Turkish race, and 
have long since been almost completely merged in the European 
stock with which they intermarried. The wife of the second 
Sultan was a daughter of the Byzantine Emperor, and through- 
out the long line of thirty-five Sultans of the Royal House of 
Osman the marriages with princesses and other women of 
Christian races have been so frequent that, it has been cal- 
culated that the present Sultan has only one-millionth part 
of the old Asiatic blood in his veins. 

Many people are under the delusion that the Osmanlis 
founded a powerful kingdom in Asia Minor from which they 
conquered the Byzantine Empire in Europe. The reverse 
of this is nearer the truth. It was from Europe that the third 
Sultan, the .celebrated Murad, conquered Asia Minor. 

Another fallacy, arising from the shocking massacres in 
Armenia, is that the Turks have always been the fanatical op- 
pressors of the Christians in their dominions. When Constan- 
tinople was taken by the Osmanlis the Conqueror confirmed 
the privileges of the Orthodox Church and the rights of Chris- 
tian foreigners, and set his face sternly against proselytism. 

In modern times the persecutions which have shocked the 
world have been far more of a political than of a religious 
character, and all the writers bear witness to the fact that 
the natural revolutionary aims of the Armenians have had 
much to do with the frightful excesses committed. 

Mr. Nevill Forbes, who is no admirer of modern Turkish 
rule, states in his recent survey of Bulgarian history, that, 
however suffocating to national aspirations the Ottoman domi- 
nation necessarily was, “much less human blood was spilt in 
the Balkan Peninsular during the five hundred years of Turkish 
rule than during the five hundred years of Christian rule which 
preceded them. . . . It was not the Turks who taught 
cruelty to the Christians of the Balkan Peninsula; the latter 
had nothing to learn in this respect.” 

This and much else is set forth in Dr. Gibbons’ most in- 
teresting pages. His forcible, attractive and illuminating style 
render the book delightful reading, and will doubtless command 
for it a deserved success. 

Ralph Wigmore. 


Sea and Bay* 


EA AND BAY, a narrative by Charles Wharton Stork, 
represents, perhaps, the most ambitious piece of work Mr. 
Stork has yet attempted. Its theme, the life of Alden 
Carr told in the first person, is finely conceived, and is divided 
into three parts: Bay—the sheltered life of the boy; Sea— 
the boy grown to manhood, and his struggle in the broader life 
of the Sea; Sea and Bay—Carr’s life of middle age where he 
returns to the Bay, yet bringing with him the sea life that has 





*Sea and Bay: A Poem of New England. By Charles 
Wharton Stork. John Lane Company. 











become ingrained in his nature. Each division is introduced 
by a song of more or less merit which purports to set the 
atmosphere of the immediate narrative to come. 

Of the three divisions, “Sea” is by far the best part of 
the poem, and the most dramatic, and contains many beautiful 
lines; but the quality of the verse is very uneven, much of it 
seemingly commonplace and forced, graphic rather than dra- 
matic, devoid of inspiration. It lacks the rhythmic simplicity 
and powerful vigor of Masefield, as it lacks his dramatic in- 
tensity. One never loses sight of the personality of the poet, 
producing thereby in the lines a certain self-consciousness. 
One misses, too, the mellowed maturity so marked in Masefield 
of late, the maturity of a man who has lived with great events, 
who has been face to face with grim realities, and has par- 
ticipated in them; whose outlook has thus been broadened and 
deepened to the point of vision. To reproduce the life about us 
graphically, is an art and betrays artistic appreciation; but 
to interpret and reveal the soul of that life, requires the shar- 
pened insight of experience, or the imaginative power of great 
genius. Sea and Bay emphasizes the power to reproduce graphi- 
cally. It will be interesting to follow Mr. Stork’s further de- 
velopment to see whether maturity will awaken in him the 
power to interpret likewise. 


Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Songs of the Field* 


OETRY springs primarily from the soil, and Ireland has 
been from the beginning a land of singers; and Francis 
Ledwidge, the peasant-poet of County Meath, called 

rightly by Dunsany in his exquisitely appreciative introduc- 
tion, the “Poet of the Blackbird,” pours out his song with that 
lilting abandon of pure lyric verse, its very simplicity, its 
richness and its strength. The life of the fields he knows, pic- 
turing it for us minutely, exquisitely, with the delicate coloring 
and imagery, with the whimsical fancy of the Celt. His poems 
throb with the beauty of an Irish springtime; they vibrate with 
the mellow richness of the autumn and the summer, and in 
these we catch the note of wistful melancholy which is as 
potent a characteristic as the Celt’s joyousness. 

Mr. Ledwidge’s poems are like a finely wrought minia- 
ture, as finished in detail as a Meissonier as flushed with im- 
agination as a Millet. He gives us the poetic beauty of the 
fields, and hedgerows; he not merely reproduces, but interprets 
the life of the tillers of the soil. He makes us feel in its pass- 
ing the “wet-lipped wind that stirs the hedge”; he envelops us 
in the fragrance of the flowers that the dews “drip” upon the 
meadows; he holds us by the power of his imagination, as in 
“The Coming Poet,” “The Visitation of Peace,” or in those 
poems of ancient Ireland, as “The Passing of Caoilte,” the 
“Death of Leag” and the “Sorrow of Findebar.” A quiet beauty 
pervades his nature poems, and is especially noticeable in 
“The Visitation of Peace” where we are wrapped in the hushed 
stillness of the night. 


“But a soft peace came to me when the West 
Shut its red door, and a thin streak of moon 
Was twisted on the twilight’s dusky breast.” 


Francis Ledwidge, peasant, soldier, poet, is a Celtic singer 
of peculiar sweetness; his song the clear, limpid song of the 
blackbird, exquisite and true; the song of a poet who not only 
presents to us the beauty of the fields that creeps into the 
hearts of the peasant toilers, but a poet who visioning beauty 
interprets as well as reproduces. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


*Songs of the Fields. By Francis Ledwidge. Duffield & 
Co. $1.25, postpaid. 
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Book Friends Old and New 





Benjamin Rosenblatt 
Who is said to have written the best short story in James Barnes Peter Clark Macfarlane 
1915 in the United States Well-known traveler and correspondent Author of Held to Answer 





Ethel Sidgwick Dr. Edward L. Trudeau 


John Macy The clever young English author of Duke Jones Author of The Beloved Physician. Dr. Trudeau's 
Author of Socialism in America and The Accolade Autobiography has just been published 
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e l-Known Writers of To-day 





Charles E. Van Loan Ralph Waldo Trine Sarah Warder MacConnell 


Author of Buck Parvin and the Movies Writer of many uplift books Author of Why Theodora! 








Alice M. Williamson 
Whose brilliant novels with C. N. Williamson Elizabeth Dejeans Clara E. Laughlin 


are well-known to the public A master in realism 


From a photograph taken at a Jeanne D'Arc shrine 
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Pals First 


(Continued from page 408) 
quick glance out of the window, he 
moved upon the desk with it. 

Now the piece was an old-fashioned 
slant top, mahogany scrutoir of the 
block-front type, representing the finest 
work of its period; and this, I knew 
enough to tell, lay behind the horizon 
of a hundred years and more. Like 
everything else about the place it was 
beautifully preserved. 

Therefore I was not surprised when 
panic seemed to stir the two old servants 
of the house. 

“Lawsie mercy, Doctor!” Aunt Caro- 
line’s cry was vibrant with alarm. “You 
ain’t gwine ter prize no poker into dat 
desk, is you?” She waddled forward, 
hand protesting. 

“I most certainly am!” 

“My land above, Doctor! you mustn’t 
do dat!” 

“Why not?” in defiant contempt. 

“Why not?” amazedly. “Why, don’t 
you know dat ’uz ole Miss’s desk?” Then, 
as he moved on impatiently, “Lawsie, 
Doctor, don’t break dat desk—please 
don’t!”—imploringly. “Oh, I wish Mis- 
ter Dick wuz heah!” Her eyes fixed Un- 
cle Alex questioningly, appealingly. The 
old man took a shuffle toward the door, 
only to be brought up by a sharp com- 
mand from Chilton. The Doctor swung 
the door shut with a bang. 

There was one, at least, who noticed 
this with satisfaction. Now, I thought, 
Danny will come through the hall to me. 
Meantime Aunt Caroline was still plead- 
ing. 

“All right,” said Chilton, suddenly; 
“then give me the key.” 

“Doctor, I ’ain’t got de key—honest, I 
’ain’t! I hope I may die ef I ain’t tell- 
in’ you de truf! Maybe”—her eyes 
blined at the door—“maybe, now, Mandy 
put dat key sum’w’rs—or I bet Jeff did. 
Yes, sir, I jus’ bet you dat’s Jeff’s do- 
in’s. I’ll jus’ go call him——” 

“No!” he barked at her. Then his 
finger lifted. “Now I know you're lying, 
for just now I saw Jeff from my win- 
dow, and he said he was going to town 
—said you were sending him!” He 
shoved her aside, lifting the point of the 
heavy iron above the slanting top. 

But she laid her broad hand above 
the lock. 

“Lis’n, Doctor—just er minit! Dis 
desk——”_ She was panting, but not 
from fear. “It ’uz right heah dat I see 
.ole Miss’s sit and write de las’ let- 
ter——” 

“Get away, I tell you!” 

——“de las’ letter w’at ev’r went fru 
de lines ter Marse Richard——” 

“Will you get out of my way?” and 
his eyes narrowed. 
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“I knows, ’cause Alex brung dat let- 
ter home w’en he brung de sword.” 

I could not tell whether he meant to 
strike her—indeed, it was unthinkable 
to me that he would dare; but of a sud- 
den the old man’s voice lifted, quiet but 
clear. 

“Don’t tech Car’line, master!” 

A moment’s amazed insulted stare; 
then the sallow jowls went beet-red. 
The poker dropped to his side, and, slip- 
ping from his hand, fell thudding to the 
floor. 

“You black scoundrel!” With head 
forward he moved down upon the figure 
by the table. But the old negro stood his 
ground. “Do you know who I am?” 
Chilton blustered. 

“Yes, master, I knows who you is!” 

Few words and innocent enough it 
seemed to me; but for some reason they 
seemed to goad Dick’s cousin to fury. 
One instant, and he reached to the table 
and caught up the bamboo cane; the next 
it was in two pieces—and dropping from 
the former slave’s fingers. 

“Overseer days is past, master!” 

He turned, looking up at the portrait 
above the mantel. 

“My young master dere say dey ain’t 
no man in dis worl’ good enuf ter have 
de right ter lam anuther, black or 
white!” 

Fine! but, oh, why didn’t Danny come! 

Chilton towered, his fingers clenched. 
He was no longer red, but livid. 

“Your master was a fool” he pro- 
nounced, and his voice was hoarse; “and 
there’s too many in Tennessee just like 
him! That’s what’s the matter with 
every last one of you damn niggers! Too 
many privileges—too much coddling!” 
And with a swift movement he crossed 
to the door. 

With hand above the knob he turned, 
facing the couple: 

“You get out of here!”—as spoken it 
might have been addressed to an intrud- 
ing cur—“and by the end of the week 
I want you both to be out of this house 
—off of this place, bag and baggage. Do 
you hear?” And, glaring, he jerked 
open the door. “Now go!” 

It was a clear way he gave them, for 
he stood himself a little behind the door 
—perhaps to avoid contamination as 
they passed; a clear way, and yet for a 
moment the two negroes did not move; 
just stared with eyes distended, rolling. 
From Aunt Caroline, indeed, escaped an 
extraordinary sound, a sort of choking 
snort, instantly suppressed. 

“None of that!” sharply. It would 
seem that Chilton sensed here a prelude 
to tears—a scene, perhaps. “There’s the 
doorway”—and his eyes, as they tight- 
ened upon them, were like rivets, and as 
hard. “You see it, don’t you?” 

They looked at each other, then at 
him. 


“Yes, master, we sees it!” The hum- 
ble, bowed figure straightened like the 
youthful image in the golden frame 
above, the dull eyes lighted, lifted up- 
ward with ecstatic fire. “Praise de 
Lord! Oh, praise de good Lord dat dese 
yere ol’ eyes kin see it!” 

“Yes, sir, we kin see it!” Again that 
inarticulate sound from Aunt Caroline, 
again suppressed. 

And so they moved forward—outward, 

So might have moved and looked rapt 
martyrs in the days of old, human cat- 
tle passing outward to the shambles that 
were threshold to eternal glory. So, I 
thought, had moved other human cattle 
of a later day—on past the slave-driving 
forebear of the man behind the door; 
creatures like these, with rolling eyes 
and working features—passing on be- 
neath the hammer of the market-block. 

With their going he flung the door 
after them—hard, and without deigning 
to follow it with his eyes. Then stoop- 
ing, he retrieved the heavy poker and 
turned to the desk again, his grunt seem- 
ing to express satisfaction that he was 
free now to work his purposes—and 
alone. 

And yet he was not quite alone at 
that; for there was the figure in the 
gray tweed cap ‘hat had slipped in, eel- 
like, resting back with shoulders to the 
wall, drawing with long relish upon a 
half-consumed cigarette. 

So he was not alone, and yet he 
seemed to be, so motionless did he stand, 
so soft was the velvet fall of silence in 
the room. 


XVI 
The Trap 

“Vou!” 

A long-drawn whisper, faint as the 
sigh of wind-blown leaf; then stillness 
once again. 

For my pal made no answer, and 
I guessed that his was a waiting game. 
I saw that his eyes, keen as a wild 
bird’s, were making swift appraise- 
ment of the man before him. 

Chilton touched his throat. 

“Dick!”—it sounded like a click that 
his fingers made—“is it—it isn't you?” 

And Danny’s chest lifted in a long 
breath. For all his sang-froid I knew 
he was experiencing a revulsion of re- 
lief. His eye took on freshened assur- 
ance. 

“Hel-lo!’ He smiled, pushing back his 
cap. ’ 

Doctor Chilton stared, colored, then 
paled again. 

“Dick!” his lips framed; but all I 
heard was his swallow. In the silence 
a coal fell in the grate. 

“Well?” Danny tossed his cap to a 
chair. “Aren’t you going to give a fel- 
low a word of welcome?” 

He took a tentative step, holding out 
his hand. 
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Dick’s cousin never looked at it; never 
even seemed to see the proffer. He was 
staring, mouth agape, like one stricken 
with some frightful hebetation. 

Again just that one word. 

“Dick!” 

“Surest thing you know!” 

My young pal took a last quick pull 
at his cigarette, then tossed it to the 
fire. He advanced with both hands. 

“How are you, old fellow?” and his 
grasp fell upon the doctor’s shoulders. 

Whereupon, with the touch, Dick’s cou- 
sin promptly crumpled to the floor. He 
lay insert. 

I pushed open the door as Danny wer.i 
down beside the man, loosening his collar 
and tie. 

“It’s all right, 
without looking around; 
—and some whisky.” 

Five minutes later Chilton was regain- 
ing a semblance of life. Presently they 
got him to a chair. 

“Yes, Dick,” he answered Danny, but 
with his eyes widening strangely at him, 
“I’m—I feel all right now.” 

“Fine!” chirped my _ pal, briskly. 
“Now, I'll tell you; you’re going upstairs 
and lie down awhile—yes, you must!” 
He grimaced for us to withdraw as he 
slipped his arm about him. 

“U-umph!” Uncle Alex grunted in a 
sly aside. “Speck dat s’prise must ’a’ 
bin kinder laik a mule-kick!” Aunt Caro- 
line said nothing. As she looked back 
at the sufferer her mouth had a twist 
that was enigmatic. 

Twenty minutes later Danny came 
downstairs, his eyes ashine with excite- 
ment. I met him in the hall. 

“Well, what do you know about that!” 
he whispered, and his eyes coasted a 
little dazedly up the stairs. “Why, look 
here, I had no idea of putting it over 
him like that. I mean when I butted in 
on the scene just now. The best I hoped 
for was just to stall him off about the 
old desk—this money, you know.” He 
drew a deep breath, eying me with ques- 
tioning, troubled  intentness. “Why, 
Dominie, it does almost seem like Fate 
was trying to——” 

He checked himself, but through a si- 
lence we locked eyes. Then I gently 
drew the boy down beside me on the old 
sofa. 

“Look here, lad,” I whispered, bluntly, 
“are you going to save this girl or not 
—her heritage, I mean—or are you go- 
ing to let her be rooked by him?” I 
jerked my thumb ceilingward. 

Whereupon with careful cunning I 
went over the argument that had come 
to me, impressing, fixing in his mind 
realization of his protectorship now of 
the dead man’s sweetheart; of how in- 
separably linked her interests were with 
his. A stanch argument it was, too— 
unanswerable. As I talked I reflected 


Dominie,” he said, 
“but get Alex 
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It is natural that in the musical world there should 
be singers and instrumentalists whose transcendent 
art places them in the forefront of their profession. 


These artists have attained their commanding posi- 
tions by reason of their superb artistry, and it is no 
mere coincidence that they have chosen the Victrola 
as the instrument to carry their sublime art into the 
home with the utmost fidelity. 








The Victrola is the greatest of all musical instru- 
ments not only because it brings you the exact 
renditions of the world’s famous artists, but because 
it has through sheer merit and through world-wide 
recognition by millions of music-lovers earned 
this high honor the artists have conferred 
upon it. 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly show 
you the complete line of Victors and 
Victrolas—$10 to $400—and play the 
music you know and like best. 


























Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 















Important warning. Victor Records can 
be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 
Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 
be safely played on machines with jeweled 
or other reproducing points. 
































New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 
28th of each month 
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that by the grim irony of fate I had ac- | 






quired it through the crime of the man 
upstairs. Moreover, I showed that even 
if we took our tale to the Judge and he 
should believe us, he would still be pow- 
erless to save the estate to the girl. So 
far as her lover’s will was concerned, 
it was as though it had never been, writ- 
ten. The Judge could do nothing for her 
—nothing. : 

“And we can!” I impressed, whisper- 
ingly; “now listen!” 

Forthwith I led his mind to the plan 
I had conceived, keeping ever dangling 
in the foreground the idea of the de- 
pendence of the girl upon him, till of a 
sudden by his relaxed sigh, his nod, his 
smile, I knew I had him. As for our 
success, I felt there could be no ques- 
tion of it. 

Now that he had got by Doctor Chil- 
ton. 

“And yet I don’t know,” Danny de- 
murred, a little pucker creasing his fore- 
head. “He’s no fool, that guy up there. 
I keep thinking of the cold facts he un- 
loaded about Dick’s—about my death. 
Why, Dominie, he knows I’m dead—l’ve 
got to be dead!” And my pal continued 
dubiously, “Wait till the grubber gets 
over this knock-out—begins to think; 
just now he’s kind of stunned and 
scared.” 

I did not wonder, reflecting upon the 
shock the man had sustained; and then 
there was the matter of the will that he 
had destroyed; no doubt he was agoniz- 
ing over that. 

When I mentioned this my young pal’s 
handsome face darkened. 

“Let him agonize!” he growled; and 
lying back, he whipped out a cigarette. 

I straightened, suddenly reminded by 
the sight of it. 

“Danny, where on_ earth?”—curi- 
ously. 

“This?” He eyed the cigarette pen- 
sively. “One of my dear cousin’s own— 
very nice cigarette—Turkish cavalla! 
Found his case when I was frisking his 
coat there for papers. By the way’— 
grinning—“it isn’t his coat, anyway; 
it’s one of Castleman’s.” He drew the 
garment toward him, exhibiting the 
pocket-label. 

“Poor Chilton!” I sighed. 

My young pal’s grunt was eloquent. 

“I say ‘poor Chilton!’!! he exclaimed. 
“A day or two later for us and we 
wouldn’t have found clothes to change 
into!” 

I smiled, gratified to see how he was 
slipping into the réle I designed for him. 
Already, to his mind, it was Castleman’s 
cousin who was the interloper and not 
himself. Yet I knew that his feelings 
against the doctor was really on account 
of Jean. 

“He spoke of the will himself,” Danny 
remarked. 
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Endorsed by the Leading Press 


as ‘‘a Rare Novel’’ 
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Page’s 


The Girl from (i 
the Big Horn Country 


By Mary E. Chase Third Printing 


“Men cannot be too old to be fascinated by Mary Ellen Chase. Her style is so 
clear as to be ‘of the first water’ and to remind one of the early days of St. Nicholas 
and the Atlantic Monthly when distinguished writers surpassed themselves in the 
purity of their style and vied with each other in ‘adapting’ their art to the apprecia- 
tion of youngsters.”—Hartford Courant. 

“The large ideas that are bred in great spaces, the frankness of mountain air, 
the unspoilt humanness of people who live on the soil and the honesty of true sym- 
pathetic democracy shaped the character of ‘the girl from the Big Horn Country.’ 
The story is a cure for any fit of the blues.”—-Boston Transcript. 

“The tale is well-nigh perfect—devoid of commonplace and cant, sincere, pur- 
poseful and picturesque—yet bright and buoyant with the joyous spirit of youth.”— 
Phila. North American. 

“A happy book and a healthy book.”—Springfield Union. 

“Lifelike!” says the New York Herald. 
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ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 

Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 
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“No!” I breathed. 

He nodded, his lip curling. 

“He asked me if I had looked in the 
safe yet, and I said no. Then he said 
he had taken the will home some time 
ago—for better safety.” Danny’s mouth 
twisted. “Pretty raw, eh? Oh, he’s an 
awful tinker, that fellow!” and my pal’s 
tone manifested all of a clever crafts- 
man’s profound contempt for a dub 
workman. “But I swallowed his bunk— 
I even thanked him; told him just to 
keep the will in his own safe for me. 
Gee! you should have seen the guy’s face 
—and relief!” 

I was relieved myself. “It was wise,” 
I said, gravely. “Let sleeping dogs lie!” 

Presently, left alone by Danny, I 
rested back in a corner of the old sofa, 
staring upward through the cool, dim 
well of the stairway. 

Somewhere above lay the real master 
of Winnicrest! 

An odd thought, yet potent with 
truth; for master he undoubtedly was, 
at least under theory of the law. Master 
he would be in very fact, I knew, if once 
our feet slipped where now they seemed 
to stand so firm. 

And if he but knew! if he but knew! 

“If!” My mouth tightened comfort- 
ably as I closed my eyes. “Um, ‘if’!” 

Behind the portal. of the library I 
could hear my lad at the telephone—now 
laughing softly, now questioning, now 
murmurous with the tender, teasing bad- 
inage of love of the golden time when 
the world is glad and young. Ah yes, if 
Chilton only knew! 

But he did not know, I reflected, com- 
placently. Like the others, he had suc- 
cumbed to what was, in my secret opin- 
ion, as much the influence of sugges- 
tion, of accident, as it was the spell of 
my young pal’s resemblance to the late 
master of Winnicrest. Yet with his un- 
expected surrender the last redoubt had 
fallen; our amazing usurpation was com- 
plete. 

Odd that somehow now, mingling with 
my. exultation, there was a provoking, 
haunting element of depression; a queer, 
half-frightened sense of loss—of calam- 
ity fallen upon me. 

Why, I wondered, half annoyed. 
Why? 

When I came to meet Doctor Chilton 
later I found in him a much older man 
than I had expected, for all that I had 
previously noted his pronounced bald- 
ness and the fringe of coarse gray hair. 
But there was less of the professional 
cut about him than of the clerical. In 
England he might»have been taken for 
the pastor of a dissenting church. 

“I do love to meet clergymen,” he 
said, with an unctuous smile. “Indeed, 
at one time I thought it was to be my 
privilege to be a humble worker in the 
Vineyard myself, but science claimed me 
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A VALUABLE OFFER FOR QUICK ACCEPTANCE 


Among the magazines of this country pushing forward steadily each year, 
through good time and hard ye is one which today is appreciated in eve me 
where it enters, by every member of an intelligent fa , because it brings INSTRUC- 
TION, INSPIRATION and ENTDRTAINMENT—twelve months for only $1.00. 
That magazine is 


Che Dyrewm World 


Arthur B. Gringle, Editor. Indianapolis, Ind. 


It is an absolutely inde ent Lyceum Magazine, containing the ablest discus- 
sions on Literary, Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform subjects. It gives 
those hints which make the effective Public 8 er, After-Dinner, Commencement and 
Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing ter and Musician, while it broadens 
and uplifts all life through its varied literary articles, which during the year will in- 
clude subjects not discussed in such a manner elsewhere, such as: 


The History—Meaning—Mission-Influence of Modern Magic 


These articles are prepared by Albert Bogdon, who is a member of the Inner 
Magic Circle of England, and has been called “The Master Magician.” ‘Those who have 
seen only the man with a few “Tricks” will be entertained and instructed by the 
dazen articles by this Master. 

Then the well-known Shakespearean Scholar, Dr. Truman Joseph Spencer, whose 
articles on Shakespeare and Modern Questions have been a feature of LYCEUM 
WORLD, will continue a series during the year, and this series on 


Shakespeare and Present-Day Problems 


Beginning with the January issue, will attract attention in the leading universities of 
the land and will be read with interest by Clubs and Literary Societies. These ar- 
ticles, written in the style of Lyceum and Chautauqua Lectures, are different from the 
essays usually presented. 

Besides the above, all modern public questions, such as are discussed from the 
platform, will be handled by posse A on A strong feature in the coming year will be 


Interpretations of Musical Masterpieces, Oratorios, ete. 


Many who have heard the Messiah and similar productions will read the inner 
meaning, the finest thoughts of these com tions after the careful and scholarly 
analysis, which will appear in THE LYCEUM WORLD. 


Have You Ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Musician, Story-Teller ? 


The Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms today demand the finest and best talent 
men and women possess. Strong personality, unique ability, and out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of ag eng are especially demanded. en and women with ability have 
come into this field and earned from $50.00 to $500.00 an evening. THE LYCEUM 
WORLD is always looking for such, and the editor is ready to help “discover” such 
talent. If you want work of this kind write a personal note to the editor when you 
send your subscription. 


Do You Want Pleasant, Profitable, Dignified and Delightful 
Employment ? 


Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and women find it a delight to act as 
representatives and meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chautauquas. The 
work is pleasant and some have made as high as $10,000.00 in six months without 
much effort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men and women are pleased 
to do this work, and many cultured ple are wanted. State your experience, time 
you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


Have You a Lecture Course or Chautauqua in Your Town? 
Get A Present! 


We want the names of the chairmen of lecture courses and Chautauquas, and 
information concerning towns which have no Chautauqua. If you will send us a few 
lines, telling us who is chairman of your lecture course, your Chautauqua (or if you 
have none, who might be interested in one) we shall be glad to omael ou for your 
trouble by sending you entirely free of all cost a copy of “THE VOYAGE OF LIFE” 
—a lecture on how to make life a successful and pleasant trip, and a booklet you will 
read and re-read often for inspiration, encouragement and help, or—BETTER STILL: 
Send us the above information, and $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE LYCKHUM 
WORLD, and we shall send you the magazine for one full year; the above booklet, 
a copy of the great lecture delivered by the Hon. ens & tate, William J. Bryan, 
which people pay him .00 to deliver; an article by retary Bryan on the great 
Chautauqua movement, illustrated; a humorous character song by the eccentric poet- 
entertainer, T. E. Lucey, just as he gives it in Lyecum work, talks and all, sold many 
times for 50 cents; and three back numbers of BE LYCEUM WORLD—all six of 
the above, worth many times the $1.00 asked, if you will fill out your order and send 
~ a DO TODAY, as this offer will remain open only while 

e supply lasts. 


The LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Edifor: Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B. 


Please send all above with a year’s subscription, for which I herewith send you 
$1.00, to the following address: 
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Leather Dressing Cases 
for [Travel Comfort 


Some of them in small suitcase 
shape, some still smaller for tucking 
away into larger bag or case; but 
all fitted with toilet articles. 


The making of fitted dressing 
cases has been brought to a fine art 
by manufacturers who know just 
what the fastidious and practical 
woman wants. There must be 
beauty. There must be practical 
convenience. There must be com- 

pleteness and compactness. Here are all combined. 

There is a choice of dull or shiny leathers, of various colored 
linings, of simple or elaborate sets of fittings, of high or low prices. 
They range from $5 to $18. 


_ QUEEN MARY TALCUM POWDERS 
PURE AND DELIGHTFUL 


Some of the thousands who use them like their soft smoothness, the delightful and 
delicate perfume, the dainty form in which they are put up. But their chief appeal probably 
—the reason why most of those thousands continue to like them—springs from the way they 
are made. 

Prepared with the utmost care, by a skilled perfumer, from most carefully selected 
materials, they assure the user that nothing purer is to be had. Particular men and women 
are satisfied— mothers use them for their babies’ baths. And their price has never been high. 


Queen Mary Superior Talcum in a wide variety of good scents, 15c, 25c and 35c. 
Violette Naturelle, 25c. Double Violet, 25c and 50c. Rose Spéciale, 50c. 
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instead.” He sighed as one having be- 
hind him the tragedy of a great sacri- 
fice. 

I murmured my regret for the loss 
to the Church. 

The doctor nodded appreciatively, 
holding my hand. He was “too tem- 
peramental” to be a professional man, he 
said; “too emotional.” 

“For instance, this morning,” with a 
wan, deprecatory smile at Danny “the 
surprise—the reaction of joy at finding 
my cousin alive and well—it was too 
much for me!” 

I cooed with sympathetic concern. 

“Ah, the thoughtlessness of -youth, 
Doctor!—you must pardon it.” I looked 
at my pal benignly. “I assure you Dick 
has been very penitent.” 

Indeed, Danny appeared crestfallen 
enough. “I just didn’t think,” he ex- 
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plained; “and you will remember, sir, Write to 
the Judge played the same surprise upon J.& J. CASH, Ltd. 
Jean the other night.” | Manufacturers 
“Ah, but that is different!” I lifted SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 


my hands, making it an opportunity to 
free myself from the fellow’s flabby 
palm. Somehow, with the very touch of 
it I had conceived a shuddering dislike 
for him. 

The impression was not improved by 
his rehearsal throughout dinner of all 
that he had suffered in anxiety during 
the past months, having no word from 
his cousin. 

“I must say I don’t think you’ve 
treated me quite right, Dick!” And he 
glowered reproachfully. Then, as Danny 
murmured penitently, “And I still don’t 
see—I just can’t understand how a man 
like Castleman Drummond, to say noth- 
ing of our consul at Aden, could have 
made such a frightful—such a stupid 
blunder!” Here the man’s tone edged 
with a certain vicious sincerity. “How 
do you explain it, Dick?” 

“Search me!” said Danny, careleslsy. 
' His air of detached interest as he 
waited to get Uncle Alex’s eye was the 
last touch of art. Upon this occasion, 
he said, he felt it fitting that we should 
open a bottle of wine. 

The doctor raised his hand in smiling 
deprecation. 

“None for me, Dick, please! You know 
how rarely I touch stimulants of any 
kind! Well, if you will insist”—for 
Danny did—‘“it will have to be just a 
small glass, Alex; a ve-e-ry small glass 
indeed!” His smile at the old man at 
my hack was one of melting benevo- 
lence. 

“Give you one same ’s I allers gives 
you!” Happily a low utterance this, 
caught only by myself. 

I looked down abstractedly, thinking 
of this man—his age!—yet of my own 
far greater toll of years. I found my- 
self wondering with odd disquiet whether 
to an outsider who might know all, I 
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would appear as unlovely as this smug 
hypocrite sitting there across the board. 

I felt relief—and I know Danny 
showed it—when the Judge was unex- 
pectedly announced. 

“Well, Harry!” and his eyes twinkled 
at Chilton, “were you much surprised 
this morning?” 

The doctor reddened, his little eyes 
shifting at us. 

“I—why, yes,” he faltered, “naturally 
a little.’ He affected stiff dignity. 

Danny intervened. “My cousin,” he 
said, gravely, “was so certain I was dead 
that he was preparing to turn over to 
you my will. That right, Harry?” 
abruptly. 

A fractional hesitation, then the other 
nodded, looking down. 

“Yes.” 

My pal flashed me an odd look; in it 
was the exultation of one who scores. 

“Your will!” The Judge’s exclama- 
tion was one of blank surprise. “So you 
did make a will, after all! Why, where . 
has it been? Who has had it?” Then 
as the direction of my pal’s glance led 
him back to Chilton: “Oh” and the Judge 
grunted. “Well, it seems funny, Harry, 
you couldn’t have said something about 
it all this time.’ His tone hardened, 
“You questioned me enough!” 

A resentful gleam touched Chilton’s 
eyes. 

“I did just as my cousin told me,” he 
said, his voice edging a little; “he told 
me not to tell a soul. Didnt’ you, Dick?” 

“Sure!” said Danny. Then blandly, 
“But it’s all right now, Harry—now I’m 
home again; and I'll tell you what I 
want you to do”—and again his glance 
feathered me lightly—“I just want you 
to tell the Judge all about the will.” 

“Me tell him!” The doctor showed 
surprise. “What for?” 

“IT have a reason!” And, the Judge 
being absorbed in a search through some 
papers, the scamp grimaced significantly 
at Chilton. “I'll tell you sometime.” 

“Oh!” said the other, puzzled. 

Danny winked. 

“Of course,” he pursued, “I could tell 
the Judge about the will myself; but I 
—er—well, you understand that under 
the circumstances I would rather not— 
you know, Harry!” He looked from one 
to the other with an air of embarrass- 
ment. “And yet I want the Judge to 
know.” 

Jean’s uncle coughed, pulling at his 
grizzled mustache. 

“That’s all right, Dick,’ he said, 
quietly. “I expect I could guess at the 
contents.” 

“T know,” interrupted Danny, smooth- 
ly; “but I want Harry to tell you him- 
self, because he has known all about it 
all the time. Haven’t you, Harry?” 
Again a cryptic wink for him that 
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might mean anything, and which did 
mean, I was quite sure—nothing. 

Dick’s cousin grunted. From under 
his heavy brows he considered the Judge 
with a little air of elation, of defiance, 
even. “I was with Dick the night he 
wrote the will there at the old desk in 
the library; I was with him when he 
sealed it. What’s more”—his voice lifted 
—“I saw him when he put it in the safe. 
And nobody”—with a perceptible swag- 
ger—‘“had the combination but me.” 

“Um!” It was a comment without 
opinion. The old lawyer did not bat an 
eye, 

Danny smiled gravely. 

“Yes, Harry was in my confidence,” 
he said, pleasantly; “my entire confi- 
dence, Judge.” 

“Ah!” This time the utterance was 
unimpeachably polite; yet it seemed a 
deference to the hallmark rather than 
the metal stamped. The shrewd old eyes 
even yielded Dick’s cousin a blink of 
courtesy as they faced him with atten- 
tion. 

“Just tell him everything!” said 
Danny, with another ingenious look at 
Chilton. “Tell him Wait!”—eag- 
erly—“You see, Judge, Harry here got 
worried about the will being out here 
alone in that old box in there. Didn’t 
you, Harry? Go on, tell him what you 
did with it—where it is now!” and 
Danny baited his trap with a smile of 
childlike confidence. 

And his dupe walked in. 

“T put it in my safe at home!” he 
avowed, brazenly. 

Danny spread his hands. 

“You hear, Judge?” and he glowed 
with proud approbation of such thought- 
fulness. “You see, Doctor’”—to me, so- 
berly—“Harry took no chances!’’ and the 
rogue’s nerve enabled him to measure the 
words with such significance that I was 
fain to sip my wine lest my eyes be- 
tray me. “But go on, Harry,” he cooed, 
kindly, “I want you just to tell the 
Judge all about that night—how the will 
was written—you know!—and_every- 
thing that’s in it.” 

So saying, he removed himself to the 
window. Here, over their heads, he 
writhed his face at me with joyous 
diablerie as Dick’s cousin began a pon- 
derous recital of how Castleman had 
made the will of which Castleman had 
himself to be the privileged and only 
custodian. 

And I marveled to see how my clever 
lad befooled these worldly-wise profes- 
sional men, shaping them to his purpose, 


twisting them about his fingers even as | 


a maiden winds a vagrant strand of 
hair, 

I smiled within with something of 
pitying contempt. 

He could not hoodwink me, I knew! 
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| When 


you put 
in overtime 


and get home 


\late at night, 
pow every one 


| | has gone to bed, 


it’s great to find 
steaming hot coffee 
or bouillon waiting 
for you in the Thermos 
Carafe. 


Don’t go without the Thermos 
that should be yours. Buy a 
Thermos, the genuine, which has | 
won the highest awards at all | 
International Expositions held | 
since its invention. 


HERMO 


the bottle 


serves you right—food or 
drink—hot or cold—when, 
where, and as you like. 


After you have the 


evening meal all ready, 
he telephones from the 


office at 6 P. M., that he 
can’t get home till 8. The 
Thermos Carafe and Thermos 
Bottle are splendid then to 
keep the soup and the 
coffee steaming hot till 
he arrives, and there’s 
no need to keep the 
stove lit either. For 

the Summer the 

same bottle keeps 


| contents frigid. 


You need the 
Thermos in your 
home. See the 
exhibit at your 
dealer's 
to-day. 


| American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 West 3ist Street, New York 
Factory: Norwich, Conn, 





XVII 
The Way of a Man with a Maid. 

“Dominie! Look, Dominie!” 

“Eh!” I came to sudden startled 
erectness on the couch in my room, my 
eyes blinking confusedly at the watch- 
dial held before my face. 

Four o’clock! Surely it could not be 
three hours since Chilton had left and 
the Judge had closeted himself with my 
pal to talk on business matters! 

Danny murmured remorsefully. 

“I wouldn’t wake you, Dominie, but 
the old scout may be back from town 
now any minute.” Then as I drooped, 
still heavy with the fog of sleep: “Have 
you forgotten? We dine to-night at his 
place—what’s its name?—Holly Court.” 

Slowly my wits cleared. I groaned at 
the ordeal in prospect, then nodded to 
let him know that I remembered. 

“Sure you’re awake now?” Danny’s 
tone was anxious. “Because, you see, I’m 


| off, myself.” Then answering my startled 


exclamation, “Oh, yes, engagement with 
Miss Logan”—and here the rogue put 
on an air. “I’m going over in my car!” 

“Mm!” I looked him over appreci- 
atively, noting that from toe to tie my 
young gentleman was puint de vice in a 
carefully achieved harmony of autumn 
browns. There was a light in his eyes 
that betrayed excitement. 

I could not wonder, thinking of the 
delicious beauty of the girl. Then there 
were the circumstances investing the 
situation—the piquancy—— 

Well, he was human—and young—was 


| Danny. 


I cleared my throat gravely. 
“IT see,” pleasantly. “So you found 


| you had a car, Mr. Castleman!” 


Danny grinned. 
know!” he said. 


“Surest thing you 
“My dear cousin has 


| just sent it out from his garage.” He 


added with pensive irrelevance, “I’m go- 
ing to let Jeff drive me over—as a privi- 
lege, you know!” 

His glance cut me slyly. I laughed. 

“Fine!” I applauded. Till then it had 
not occurred to me that “Dick” would 
be put to stratagem to find where lived 
his lady-love. 

Danny, however, thought of every- 
thing. 

He even remembered about the jewels. 
The Judge would bring them out, he 
said; and for this reason he had given 
him the combination of the safe. 

“And a new one,” he explained, dryly, 
“that will not lead our dear cousin into 
temptation.” 

But when the Judge came, nearly an 
hour later, he did not have the jewels, 
much to my disappointment. It seemed 
that a neighbor down the turnpike had 
excited his apprehension by telling of a 
nest of tramps located over by the rail- 
road, less than a mile behind us. 

(To be Continued) 
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Bead Necklaces 
Again in Favor 
and in Fashion 


ITH the coming of the days 
when young girls and 
women are wearing light frocks 
reappears the vogue for bead neck- 
laces designed and colored to add 
a decorative note to the costume. 
The Wanamaker Jewelry Store is 
well provided with these—the 
stock being at once varied, artistic 
and moderately priced. 





Colored beads of many kinds are either strung alone or combined 
with jet and fancy metal ornaments. There are a number of delightful 
combinations of imitation stones, such as jade, coral and lapis lazuli; 
while the metal parts of the necklaces are silver-plated in oxidized finish 
or gold-plated in green finish. Some have pendants, and the lengths 
range from eighteen to twenty-four inches. 


Gifts for the Graduating Student 


Fountain Pens, from $1.50 to $50. Clutch Pencils, holding five pieces of lead, 

Safety Fountain Pens, $3 upward. $1.50. Other designs from $1.75 to $4. 

Special Pen, with bands of gold-filled fili- Flat or Round Pencils, from 75c to $2. 
gree or sterling silver filigree, with or Gold Pencils, from $6.75 to $28. 








without ring, $3.50. Thermometer Cases, from $2 to #4. 
Safety Fountain Pen which can be carried Quill Penholders, from 75c to $2.50. 


in any position, $3.50. Large Quill Pens in assorted shades, 
Silver Pencils, from 75c to $5. together with glass well of shot, $2. 





Book=Ends in Statuary or Mycenean Bronze 


The Parthenon, $3 a pair. Italian Renaissance design, $2.50 a pair. Lion of Lucerne, $8.50 a pair. 
Author book-ends— Emerson, Holmes, Dickens and others—$2.50 a pair. 
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The Final Proof of a 
Player Piano 


is in its Auman-ness—its ability to reach the 4eart. 


Judged by this standard, the Emerson Electric Player—with 
the exclusive AccompanO attachment, the newest and most 


modern of Player devices—is the logical choice in a Player Piano 
for your home. 
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Sold in New York and Philadelphia by John Wanamaker 


EMERSON PIANO CO, 20S7ON._ MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED’ 1849 
Dealers in Principal Cities and Towns. Send for Catalog. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
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